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Por wines on your vacation this sum- 
mer. Make it a United Mainliner vaca- 
tion at new low fares that are easy on 
the pocketbook. Enjoy convenience and 
comfort, speed and economy, seeing sights 
vou’ve never seen, visiting places you've 
never had time or money to reach. The 
whole country, with its scenic attractions, 
is right close by when you fly on a lei- 
surely 2-weeks vacation. 
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Spacious 4-engine United Mainliners will 
take you to all of California from any- 
where on The Main Line Airway. You'll 
see stately snow-capped mountains rising 
from a brilliant skirt of orange groves 
... the colorful, beach-fringed shore-line, 
dotted with an endless chain of sun- 
bathed resorts. Flying will give you time 
to explore Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
San Diego. 





Europe, Bermuda, the West Indies—all 
open to you on a Mainliner vacation. 





The great Pacific Northwest is only a 
few comfortable hours away by United 
Mainliner. Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, B. C., Puget Sound, Olympic 
and Rainier National Parks—few places in 
the world rival the magnificent scenery of 
these “‘stepping-stones” to Alaska. 





History-steeped Boston, with its famous 
harbor . . . New England’s mountain and 
seashore resorts ... Cape Cod . . . eastern 
Canada . . . the quiet towns and villages 
“down east”. . . can all be part of your 
vacation when you fly United. 








Have you ever imagined a vacation offer- 
ing so much? When you fly you spend 
your time “there,” not “getting there and 






Of course, vou’ll want to see the National 
Parks — Yellowstone, Yosemite, Glacier. 
Their wild game, glorious flowers and 


















fascinating natural wonders are sights 
never to be forgotten. Too, United taps 
the heart of the Dude Ranch country. 
And nearby is Denver, gateway to Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 
e e @ 

On United’s strategic Main Line Airway 
lie the Great Lakes and the big Eastern 
cities . . . bustling Chicago . . . famous 
Washington, D. C. . . . historic Phila- 
delphia . . . fabulous New York, portal to 
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back.” This year, fares are substantially 
less than pre-war vacation fares. And you 
can take special circle tours, going one 
way and returning another at no extra cost. 
Call or write your United Air Lines office 
or consult an authorized travel agent. 


United Air Lines holds an Award of 
Honor, presented by the National 
Safety Council, for having flown more 
than a billion passenger miles without a fatal 
accident. We are proud of our flight and ground 


employees who made this record possible. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Passengers @ Mail ¢ Express © Freight 
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PLANNING A VACATION has been 
the favorite indoor sport during the war 
years. Now that your vacation dream is 
about to come true...can your car take 
you on a vacation? 

The average car is now nine years old. 
Many car owners have never given much 
attention to the cooling system. Older cars 
often develop trouble such as-overheating 
caused by corrosion and clogging. 


4 Petites 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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Before you leave on your vacation, see 
that your car receives Nor’way* Radiator 
Service... Nor’way Cleaner takes out rust, 
scale, and sludge... Nor’way Stop Leak 
seals pin holes and minor leaks... Nor’way 
Anti-Rust protects the cooling system 
against corrosion during summer driving. 
It will pay you to see the NOR’WAY 
service man. Don’t let your vacation 
dream go up in steam! 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Have you “taken inventory” 








of your power-plant? 


For how many months ahead will 
your present boilers, engines, tur- 
bines or electrical equipment serve 
you in turning out products to feed 
hungry markets? With much new 
power equipment still hard to get, 
one major accident could upset the 
market position you are seeking. 
Take advantage of the protec- 
tive engineering features offered 
with Hartford Steam Boiler insur- 
ance. The Company’s thorough 
inspections are designed to spot 
unsafe conditions in power units 
—so that plants may correct them 
before damage is done, before pro- 
duction is halted. That’s why so 
many foresighted mamplnpcogers 


The Hartford Steam Boiler inspection and Insurance Company 


“serve you. 


insist on having this insurance. 

Hartford Steam Boiler engineers, 
the country’s largest staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment protec- 
tion, draw upon the Company’s 
80 years of experience in this one 
specialized line. The field men are 
located so they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are a few of the reasons 
why Hartford Steam Boiler is first 
choice by far among those who 
purchase Engineering Insurance. 
Your own agent or broker can give 
you more detailed aie 


information on how 4 ery 
‘“ -) ; 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ” 


Covers: Beilers Preveurt Wetec Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines o desist ate 











NEWSWEEK — 


LETTERS 


Mayflower: No Lodge 

‘I presume the writer of the article “Poli- 
tics: Bay State Tussle,” (NEwswEeEx, April 29) 
was making a genealogical rather than horti- 
cultural reference when he alluded to Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. as a “Mayflower-descended 
blueblood.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (the Jr. is a politi- 
cal rather than a correct genealogical appen- | 
dage) is not directly descended, either as a 
Cabot or as a Lodge, from any passenger on | 
the Mayflower. He is of the eighth genera- | 
tion in direct descent from John Cabot, who 











’ immigrated- to Salem, Mass., from the Isle | 


of Jersey in 1790; and he is the great-great- 
grandson of Giles Lodge, who came to Bos- 


-ton from Liverpool, England, at the late 


date of 1791. 

To anyone who knows Boston, Nahant, 
the Cabots, or the Lodges, a reference to 
any one of them as of Mayflower stock makes 
one shudder! 

_ I learned all this, as the NEwswEex writer 
might also have done, from “The Gentleman | 
from Massachusetts: Henry Cabot Lodge,” 
by Karl Schriftgiesser. It is a very fine book 
which admirers. of the original Henry Cabot 
Lodge would do well to ignore. 


: ExLiot WINTHROP 
Boston, Mass. 


Newsweek pleads guilty to incomplete 
research into the works of Mr. Schriftgiesser, 
its own Book Editor. ; 
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Half a Loaf 


I have been a social worker in New York 
and other Eastern. cities for fifteen: years and 
I have seen hunger and starvation in all its 
phases. I’ think that 
I can honestly say 
that I know the face 
of hunger. That is 
why I was so pleased 
to see that the pic- 
ture of the “Euro- 
pean boy, one of the 
millions who may 
die,” in your April 
29 issue was not the 
fake sack of skin and 
bones that is so often 
used for propaganda 
purposes. That boy 
is hungry. ¥ou can 
see it in the set of 
his mouth and in his 
sad eyes. Iam glad to 





Wide World 


Hungry child 


sticks to the realistic and doesn’t descend 
to the overdrawn, propaganda kind of 
journalism. 


see that NEWSWEEK 


Cartotta G, TINSLEY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


_-@ We hear so much these days about saving 


food so that a starving Europe may be kept 

alive. May I offer a suggestion? 
I think a great deal ‘of bread is wasted in 
this country because the loaf dries out before 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Your Electrical Distribution and Control System 
gy nay be handicapping efficiency throughout Your Plant 
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@ If your electrical distribution and control system is a ‘‘war veteran,” 
you may face serious production losses. For the war years put a tre- 
mendous strain on thousands of electrical systems. They have become 
overloaded, unreliable, poorly located or improperly applied. Under 
sharply competitive conditions, these faults present a serious threat to 
profits. 


Check with your head electrical man. If there are potential profit 
leaks, a Square D Field Engineer, without obligation, will be glad to 
work with him in plugging them. 3 

Field Engineer counsel is available through Square D offices in 50 
principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 





Wherever Electricity Is Distributed and Controlled 


SQUARE TJ) COMPANY 


DETROIT | MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 














OULY @2HOURS FROWU THE OFFICE 
0- BUT 200 UMES FROM CARE 


Take off and head north... a point north west... hold her nose on that . . . and just two hours later, look! Right under your 
port wing ... and there's your pet fishing spot right on the button. @, You can land on the local airstrip . . . or on the 
lake nearby .. . You can run her up on the sand spit—or anchor just off shore . . . and the all-metal construction keeps her 
‘tight and shipshope. @, It’s only a few steps to the lodge, or you can pitch camp in one of the glades. @, If the big ones 
ore biting, you're in for a week's swell fun, over the week-end . . . If they’re not rising fast enough to suit, you can change 
your base almost as quickly gs you can change your bait. @, You'd like to wander for a round of golf, or for a day with 
the partridges o state or two away? @, Well, whatever your whim may be, there’s no problem when you set your own 
schedules the modern SEABEE way .. . Price . ... complete with standard equipment . . . $3995. Flyaway Factory. 





Your copy of “Landings Unlimited” sent free. It 
stresses modes? operoting cost and performance 
specifications. Address Blue Ribbon SEABEE dealer 
neores? you, or write the, Personal Plane Division, 
Deportment 228, Republic Aviation Corporation, 
Farmingdale, Long Island, New York. 
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Mama's 


Though she may never win an “Oscar,” 
nor sign an autograph, she’s the star of 
a picture that’s drawing quite a public! 
From its title, you can tell the film 
is something different in movie fare. 
It’s called “Quality Milk Production” 
— and it deals, not with make-believe, 
but with scientific methods of getting 
more and better milk to market. __ 
These methods cover everything from 
the brushing of a cow to the construc- 
tion of a barn. They show how to keep 
equipment sterile; milk scrupulously 
clean. They bring progressive and 


practical guidance to the 350,000 dairy - 


farmers who will see them on the screen. 


/ 


Filmed by National Dairy, the movie 
is distributed to U. S. Public Health 
Services, Vocational Agricultural De- 
partments, Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vices, and state and city Boards of 
Health. It is shown to farm associa- 
tions, grange meetings, farm youth 
groups, and many other such audiences. 
In a sense, this picture might be cited 
as research in action. For it’s another 
means by which the findings of Na- 
tional Dairy Laboratories reach out 
to improve milk — nature’s most nearly 
perfect food — right at the source, and 
protect its purity every step of the 
journey to your dinner table. 
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Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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_ Nor the power of the magazine that 
attracts more women than 
any other magazine in the world. 
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It takes time to make them and a 
lot of time to put them in. But we’re 
hustling right along with the job. 


We've made a dent in the pile of 
orders where the principal shortage 
was a telephone instrument. Most 
of the longer waits are where switch- 





boards and new telephone buildings 


are needed. 


You can be sure of this: We’re 
putting everything we have into the 
job of getting telephone service 
back to normal. And then niaking 
it better than ever. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















DISTRACTING, nerve-jangling clatter . . . in fact, noise of any kind, is 
reduced close to the vanishing point when K&M Sprayed “Limpet’* 
Asbestos is applied. That’s why this effective acoustical material is 

_80 extensively used in offices, factories, laboratories, restaurants, 
theatres, churches and other places where noise abatement is necessary. 


*LIMPET” ASBESTOS is sprayed on walls and ceilings with a gun, evenly 

“ covering all surfaces—irregular, curved or flat. Due to the adapta- 

bility of this method of application, “‘Limpet”’ Asbestos can be built 

up to any required thickness, —neaes on the nature of the acous- 
tical problem involved. 


NO CUTTING or fitting is needed, because Sprayed “Limpet” Ashestos 
forms a continuous blanket-like coating—without seams, joints or 
holes. No protective paint is needed, but paint may be used if pre- 
ferred . . . even to the extent of 10 coats without appreciable loss of 
efficiency. 


SPRAYED "LIMPET” Asbestos is ee an effective insulator. It is fire- 
resistant, vermin-proof, and stands up long in service, for it adheres 
firmly and will not deteriorate with vibration. 


WRITE TODAY for full particulars regarding K&M 
Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos and other K&M 
products ... “Century” APAC Asbestos-cement 
Sheet Material ... “Century” Asbestos-cement 
Siding Shingles . . . “Century” Asbestos Paper 
and Millboard . . . many others. 


na Nature made sbestos eee ' 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY: AMBLER: PENNSYLVANIA 





*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








(Continued from Page 2) . 
it can be used. Why couldn’t the bakers 


package a half-loaf? That is all some fam- 
ilies can use. The rest of the loaf becomes 
stale and is thrown away. 

I should think the half-loaf would be par- 





Britain’s new bread 


ticularly useful if the government is going to 
discourage the. people from eating bread. 


Juta ‘STONE 
East Jordan, Mich. 


‘  @If the food shortage is as bad as the poli- 
ticians and newspapers say it is, why can’t 
we follow the British example and cut the 
size of our loaves of bread? If the British can 
make sacrifices, we well-fed Americans can 


do likewise! 


J. S. Witu1aMs 
Niles, Ohio 


Several concerns are already marketing 
small, half-pound loaves of bread. ' Besides, 
unlike Chiquita Banana, bread hag fresh in 
the refrigerator. 


PF 


‘Credit Where Due 
I'm glad Inness got into NEwsweex [April 
15]. But how about the “living critic” who 
organized the exhibition? What? No credit? 
ELizaABETH McCausLAND 
New York City 


NEwswEEK’s apologies to Miss McCausland 
for neglecting to mention her part in the 
Inness exhibit. She is the “living critic” who 
organized the exhibit and wrote a critical 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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PLASTICS AWENUE 


PLASTICS ... FOR SMOOTHER ROLLING TRUCK WHEELS 


®@ More and more factory trucks are rolling on plastic wheels. 

Designed at No. 1 Plastics Avenue, these are made by 
General Electric for the Service Caster & Truck Company. 

No wonder they are so widely used in industry. Compression- 
molded laminates of chopped duck cloth and phenolic, these 
truck wheels are rugged...economical...impervious to mois- 
ture and chemical action. They outwear metal wheels, reduce 
wear and tear on factory floors, and do not strike sparks. 

Not all plastics are glamorous. The factory truck wheel is 
typical of hundreds of workaday plas- 
tics products that have been produced 
by G.E.’s complete plastics service to 
do a better job, or a job that only plas- 
tics can do. 

Check on the progress in the devel- 
opment of heavy-duty industrial plas- 
tics. Bring any kind of plastics problem 
to General Electric—the world’s largest 
manufacturer of plastics parts. Write 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


EVERYTHING IN 





to Plastics Divisions, General Electric Co., 1 Plastics Avenue, 
Pittsfield, Mass. We shall be glad to send you upon request a 
copy of the new illustrated booklet, ‘What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service— Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 5! years of experience. We've been designing and 
manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Research works 
continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications. 


No. | Plastics Avenue_complete plastics service—engineering, design 
and mold-making. Our own industrial de- 
signers and engineers, working together, cre- 
ate plastics parts that are both scientifically 
sound and good-looking. Our own toolrooms 
are manned by skilled craftsmen—average 
precision mold experience, 12 years. 


Alltypes of plastics. Facilities forcompres- 
sion, injection, transfer and cold molding 

. for both high and low pressure laminat- 
ing .. . for fabricating. And G-E Quality 
Control—a byword in industry—means as 
many as 160 inspections and analyses for a 
single plastic part. 


CO46-A119 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Fort Wayne, Ind., Meriden, Conn., Scranton, Pa., Taunton, West Lynn, and Pittsfield, Mass. 
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WITH If COMES ASSURANCE... 


hoses the moment you take the wheel of the Lincoln, its excellence becomes increasingly 
apparent. For this motor car has character ... a unique character expressed in suave beauty, 
effortless performance, true luxury. The Lincoln pays compliment to your judgment. It reveals 


your taste for the superlative. Here, beyond question, is the truly fine car of the fine car field. 











Bivisson or FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

















May 13, 1946 


—_—_—_————————————— 





(Continued from Page 8) 

biographical catalogue which has been pub- 
lished in book form by the American Artists 
Group. 

Truman’s Adventure _ 

Ha! They pulled your leg. I mean Popular 
Publications when they told you that Presi- 
dent Truman subscribes to Adventure (NEws- 
wEEK, April 15). Sure, they dug deep into 
their archives and came up with a letter from 
him (but you notice it’s not on White House 
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stationery ) and they provided you with his 
stencil. Look again at that stencil—it’s a 
“deadhead.” The ADV symbol shows that. 
What’s more, the stencil indicates that the 
subscription expired in March, but it’s on 
the April issue. : 
J. Norman McKENZIE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Not Popular Publications but a lifelong 
intimate of Mr. Truman told NEwswEEx that 
the President had been one of the Adventure 
magazine's steadiest readers—since the first 
issue without a miss. Mr. McKenzie’s sharp 
eyes missed one part of the stencil markings 
and misread another. Besides 3-46, there are 
the figures 2-47, indicating Mr. Truman’s 
subscription was renewed in March and does 
not expire until February 1947. Further- 
more, the letters ADV do not stand for “dead- 
head” or “advertising.” Popular Publications 
puts out several magazines. ADV is their 
stencil marking for Adventure. 


Saal 


EM’s Inning 


Since publication of Capt. Mark R. Byrne’s 
comments on recreational facilities for en- 
listed men at Ft. McClellan, Ala., in our 
April 22 issue, NEwswEeEx has been flooded 
with letters, nearly all challenging the cap- 
tain’s statements and conclusions. Represen- 
tative excerpts appear below. 


@ I, too, was an officer (major) with five 
years’ service behind me. Unlike the cap- 
tain, I found the Army highly discriminatory 
in its treatment of enlisted men as compared 
with officers. 

Captain Byrne’s figures belie his thesis; 
There are five enlisted men’s social clubs for 
every three officers’ clubs. Are there three 
officers for every five enlisted men at that 
post? The ratio seems lopsided. 


WILLiAaM M. KuNSTLER 
New York City 


@ Take a poll among the officers and en- 
listed men and see what they think of Ft. 
McClellan, Ala. 


Sotprers’ NaMES WITHHELD 
Ft. McClellan, Ala. 


@ Captain Byrne has tried to bring the argu- 
ment down to a matter of social privileges. 
Let the American people determine for them- 
selves whether such examples of inefficiency, 
imination, and downright corruption as 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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HERE IS THE 





MOST REVOLUTIONARY 





BUSINESS AID. 
SINCE THE TYPEWRITER 






This compact electronic 
recorder (1134 x10" x 8”) 
records your voice on 
flexible disc with live- 
voice clarity. 


This microphone placed on 
your desk picks up your voice, 
leaves your hands free. 


1. You speak into an inconspicuous 
microphone. Set it on your.desk or hold 
it in your hand. You are not tied down 
to the machine. It even records your 
office conferences, and does a swell job 
of authorized telephone recordings. 


( 
2.. Electronic transcription gives natu- 


ral voice reproduction. Secretary hears 
exactly what you say. No hisses, no 
mumbling, no mushiness. Easy on your 
secretary’s nerves. 


3. No annoying headphones, neces- 
sary. Soft speaker at secretary’s side 
projects your dictation in natural voice, 
yet does not disturb others. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


Takes dictation and re- 
peats it to your secretary 


@ MORE CLEARLY 
© MORE EASILY 
@ AT LOWER COST 


4. Your dictation permanently 
recorded on wafer-thin, flexible, non- 
breakable, inexpensive, plastic discs. 
Can be mailed in an envelope. Can be 
filed like a letter. 


5. No “processing” equipment needed. 
No record storage or breakage. The 
SoundScriber system insures absolute 
simplicity. 


6. Costs less to buy and less to operate 
than other types of office dictating 
systems—and does a better job. 


SoundScriber ‘electronic dictating 
equipment helps you get things done 
at top speed and efficiency, at lower 
cost. Secretaries praise it. 


THOUSANDS IN USE —THOUSANDS OF USES 
Typical case histories of thousands of SoundScriber users read like fiction. The 
efficiency, versatility and simplicity of the SoundScriber makes it a valuable 
business tool in any office. Get all the facts now on how SoundScriber can save 


you time and money. 


Copyright 1946 


___.. JOUND/CRIBER> =~. 






Trade Mork 
FIRST electronic dictating system 
FIRST in cutting dictating costs 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. N-29, Néw Haven 11, Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 


FIRST in dise dictation 


x TITLE 





The SoundSeriber story ite 
fills a book—well worth COMPANY 





reading. Write for it new. 











ADDRESS. 























GOOD 
-WASHROOMS 


one of the Big 4"in good working conditions 


---Say men and women workers in 400 plants 





JERRY: “Nothing ‘gets my goat’ more than a sloppy 
washroom. This one’s a pleasure to clean up in.” 


PHIL: “You have to give the boss credit. He knows we 
like a shipshape washroom as much as he does.” 


i. WASHROOMS are extremely important to em- 
ployees! When workers from coast to coast were 
interviewed, they named these factors as the “Big 4” 
in good working conditions: good washrooms, adequate 
lighting, safety devices and proper ventilation. 


This research study shows that modern sanitary 
washrooms, complete with plenty of hot water, soap 
and good quality individual paper towels, help keep 
workers happy. They also help keep germs from spread- 
ing by encouraging frequent and thorough washing. 
This in turn reduces absences due to colds and their 
more serious complications, 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up... make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” 
—‘“morale-boosters,” not ‘“temper-testers.” 


ScotTissue Towels 
now available at 
authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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This weather-beaten trouble- 
shooter isn’t worrying about 
your eggs—or whether you 
want ’em fried, scrambled— 
or if you like eggs at all. 


But he is worrying about — 


keeping your electric service 
flowing along as usual. If that 
means eggs for your breakfast, 
okay then, that’s why he’s up 
on a storm-lashed power pole. 


And, he’ll stay there till he 
gets your line repaired—in 
spite of hot wires sputtering 
around him. In spite of rain 


HOW’LL YOU HAVE YOUR EGGS? 


... lightning... thunder... 
and a high wind howling: 
“Watch out, fella, we’re gonna 
hit it again!” 

You don’t have to send him 
a check for his trouble. You 
won’t pay any more on your 
electric bill—to cover his hard, 
wet work and the materials he 
uses. Chances are you’ll never 
even know a line went out. 


This kind of service is routine 
stuff for the trouble-shaoter 
and the electric company’ he 
works for. Storms—the repairs 


and cost—are all prepared for 
and handled in a prompt, 
businesslike way. But it isn’t 
an easy job. Keeping your 
electric service dependable and 
cheap is the result of hard work, 
careful planning and sound 
business management. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


*%kNames on request from this magazine. 





© Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC 
HOUR” with Robert Armbruster's, Orchestra. 
Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EDST, CBS Network. 
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‘TAKE THIS TWO-WAY SPRING TONIC 


Cad OF THIS PICTURE! 





TO CURE. 


| "Fitla-+T1s"” ||). 


1, GLOBE-WERNICKE STEEL FILES 
| 2, GIW SAFEGUARD FILING SYSTEM 


| LET YOUR G/W DEALER tell you how 
eS easy filing and finding can be. Get your 
4 : FREE COPY of famous“Find-i-tis’’* Book. 


Free 
"FIND-I-TIS’* 
BOOK 











hs 2. 


*The inabil- 
ity to find 
what you 


Now You Can Buy Them TOGETHER to Make red Te. 


Your Filing and Finding As Easy As ahampoving 
Your Pencil! 


G/W FAMOUS FEATHER-TOUCH FILING CABINETS 
Globe-Wernicke ea ge pe steel filing cabinets have al- 


ways been first choice of discer ning buyers throughout the 
world. They are second to none in smooth, easy operation 


able service is derived from quality materials, fine craftsman- 
ship and leadership in engineering. 


G/W PACKAGED SAFEGUARD FILING OUTFITS 
Prompt-acting and effective in every in- 
stance of Find-i-tis*, the Safeguard Outfit 
is designed for immediate installation in 
any letter size file of 1, 2, 3 or 4 drawers. 
Includes everything needed — guides, 
folders, instructions, in one package! For 
larger, or special, requirements, ask your 
G/W dealer to make a survey. 
BE Em Ma ae 


al Coupon WOU! 


"Headquarters for Modern Office Engineering” 
Dept. NW-546, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Please send famous ‘‘Find-i-tis”* Book showing the 
quick, easy, accurate way to file. 
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even when filled to capacity. Their fame for lasting depend- 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


have already been disclosed lend themselves 
to high morale. 
J. Nort DrEvuTscHER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ We, as Army wives, wish our husbands 
had been statiored at Ft. McClellan, Ala. 
evidently the Utopia of Army bases and not 
a typical installation. 
Mrs. Nem H. Parks 
Mrs. JoHN R. Evans 


Waterloo, Iowa 


@ Captain Byrne is Army and I am Navy but 
I say there are caste systems in both services 
and they should be done away with promptly. 
Too many officers use discipline as an excuse 
for the many privileges and outright luxuries 
they enjoy. 
J. C. McDowEL.L 
Greenwood, S. C. 


@ It is gratifying that you published Captain 
Byrne’s letter. I have reason to suspect that 
those engaged in this campaign of defama- 
tion against the armed forcés are the same 
self-called liberals or leftist intellectuals who 
obstructed in every way the program of de- 
fense of this country before Germany at- 
tacked Soviet Russia. 


Pvr. Mario V. BarRRAZzA 
Camp Lee, Va. 


Phillips’s Column 


Allow me to thank you for Joseph B. 
Phillips’s “News of the World in Russia” 
(Newsweek, April 22). That sort of back- 
ground reporting will break down more’ 
quickly than anything else “the present state 
of medieval blackout.” To know how the 
Russian citizen comes to his conclusions goes 
far toward understanding the Russian citizen 
himself and tears away much of the mystery 
surrounding him: 


Pa 


Eart FRENCH 
Van Buren, Ark. 


Light Moment 


If the congressman from Alabama would 
keep his feet on the ground, maybe the 
Missus could measure his chest and not the 
Honorable Boykin’s Belly-kin (NEwsweEek, 
April 8). You portray a measure which 
should not pass! 


C, H. K. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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NOW THAT GAGES MADE 
OF TIMKEN GRAPHITIC STEEL 
AVAILABLE ... 





COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


— mass production has a new ally! 


Holding specified tolerances in 
mechanical parts now has been 
made more practical. The: way is 
Open to greater precision in mass 
production and a host of new 
product improvements. 

Because Timken Graph-Mo 
Steel has a highly stable structure, 
gages made of it remain more 
accurate. They last considerably 
longer. They can be machined 
25% to 30% faster. And they have 
excellent heat treating qualities. 

Equally important is the evolu- 
tion other Timken Graphitic Steels 
are bringing about in tools and 
dies — and in moving parts of 


* YEARS 


AHEAD — THROUGH 


precision machines subject to con- 
stant friction. 

Already customers’ savings are 
endless — incalculable. They are 
typical of what happens when 
specific problems of alloy steel 
users receive the direct attention 
of metallurgists skilled in produc- 
ing hundreds of analyses. 

It could pay you well to find 
out what improved properties our 
flexible specialty mill might proc- 
ess into the alloy steel you use. 
Write Steel and Tube Division, 
The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. Timken Bear- 
ings, Timken Alloy Steels and Seamless 


’ Tubes, Timken Removable Rock Bits. 





TIMKEN 





SEAMLESS TUBES 





ENIGMA IN STABILITY! Since the begin- 
ning of steel making, production of 
a tool steel which could be machined 
freely and afterward heat-treated to 
extreme hardness and stability had 
baffled the industry. 

To metallurgists of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company it seemed 
that the answer might lie in a method 
of precipitating free graphite from 
the excess carbides in a special alloy 


. steel which had been saturated with 


carbon. Five analyses with wondrous 
properties were produced and pat- 
ented; christened Graphitic Steels. 

On more than 50 test applications 
in our own bearing plant, the new 
thoroughbred Graphitics repeatedly 
outperformed every other tool steel. 
Today, for many of our tool steel cus- 
tomers, they are delivering perform- 
ances, once thought “impossible.” 
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But dear everyone knows who wears the 
nose ring a our house/ cried Elsie 


iy 
O.. THEY DO, DO THEY?” mimicked 
Elmer, the bull. “Then, why do folks point 
at me and say, ‘There goes Elsie’s husband’?” 

“But, angel,” protested Elsie, the Borden 
Cow, “everyone knows you’re the head of 
the house, and a wonderful one, too.” 

“Oh, I am, am I?” snorted Elmer. “Then, 
what’s your face doing on practically every 
package that Borden’s puts out? Why isn’t 
mine there? Why are people always writing 
you? Why do they sing about you?” 

“Now, calm down, darling,” soothed Elsie, 
“After all, Borden’s makes foods. And who 
knows most about foods?... why, the house- 
wives! So, it’s only natural that when they 
put a face on a package, they put my face 


EIN- RICH 





on. And, even when they don’t put my pic- 
ture on; the package, they always put on 
that good, old Borden name. And _ folks 
really look for that name when they want 
foods they can depend on to be top quality, 
always the same. Take the name Borden’s on 
those grand foods, Borden’s Fine Cheeses—” 


“You take the name,” haw-hawed Elmer, 


, “I'll take the cheese. And make mine 


Borden's Chateau. There’s cheese food with 

real he-man flavor. Ought to have a he- 

man’s picture on it—mine, for instance.” 
“That's a fine idea, Elmer,” said Elsie, 


BORDEN 


1ou ces wit 
gover S CREAM “ PORATED MILK, 













“but it’s a little late to change things. And, 
anyhow, I think you'll agree with me that a 
cow’s picture is a little more appropriate on 
a product like Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
That’s the milk so many doctors approve 


EW QAMAILK- CHOCOLAT” pre aye, 
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for infants. It’s now richer than ever in 
Vitamin D— 400 units to the pint.” 


“Aw, go peddle your vitamins,” mumbled 
Elmer. “I’m not having any.” 

“But, dear,” cried Elsie, “everybody needs 
lots of vitamins every day. And the very 








nicest way to get them is in Borden’s Hemo. 
It’s a glorious, milk-chocolate flavored drink 
that just teems with vitamins and minerals 
... food elements 3 out of 4 of us may not 
get enough of in our daily diet.” 

“Who's talking about diet?” exploded 
Elmer. “I’m hungry. I want to eat.” 

“Yes, Mr. Boss,” smiled Elsie, “I'll bring 
you a snack and with a good name on it, 
too. You see, I feel the way most women do: 

COFFEE — ~ 





a maker’s name is a sort of shopping guide. 
Without it, we'd be buying a pig in a poke.” 
“How in thunderation did pigs get mixed 
up in this?” stormed Elmer. “One minute 
you're telling me you don’t want to run 
things, and the next, you’re running away 
with the conversation. And you’re always 
heading in one direction—Borden’s.” 
“That’s the very best direction to take,” 
said Elsie, “when’ you're looking for really 
good coffee. For the new Borden’s Instant 
Coffee is coffee as coffee should taste! It’s 
rich and full-bodied. You make it in an 
instant. And no grounds for complaint!” 


“Grounds,” warned Elmer, “I'll have 


_= 


erent TREATS, BORDEN'S ice 
: Great Food! 


* 






grounds for divorce if you don’t turn off 
that Borden record.” 

“But, Borden’s has a wonderful record,” 
said Elsie. “When people see Borden’s on a 
bottle, or a package, they know they’re in 
for the finest eating. For instance, Borden’s 
on Ice Cream stands for grand, nourishing 
refreshment. Real food, too.” 


“Lay off, woman!” ordered Elmer. “If 
I'm the head of the house, I ask you—I 
command you—to get me something to eat, 
pronto! And make it good!” 

“Certainly,” fluttered Elsie.“ And it will be 
good—if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


with COMEDY 
GUEST STARS 


Friday Evenings.C 8S 


©'ihe Borden Company 
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For Your JNFORMATION ——— 


LINDLEY AT WORK: Harold L. Ickes, 
after blasting most columnists in Pageant, 
classifies Ernest K. Lindley as one of few 
Washington writers 
who “appeal to an 
intelligent audi- 
ence.” Mr. Ickes al- 
so says: “There is a 
real need for inter- 
pretative columns 
such as_ [Walter] 
Lippmann and 
‘Lindley write.” 
Perhaps the best reason why Ernest 
Lindley has won Washington acclaim is 








that he approaches his column as a re- 
porter, not an ivory-tower writer. He has 
been thoroughly trained as a reporter and 
gathers material for “Washington Tides” 
in the manner of a top newspaperman 
covering a story. He is not a crusader. 
His chief object is to provide the reader 
with background and _ interpretation 
which may illuminate some of the im- 
portant and perplexing events of the day, 
rather than to tell him “this is right and 
that is wrong.” 

Lindley tries to pick a topic which is 
close to the news but about which enough 
information is available to permit analy- 
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- scriber of life on 


f 


sis and a few tentative conclusions. Each 


Saturday, he decides the subject for his 
column and turns it out on his typewriter, 
editing and rewriting as he goes along. 
The whole process takes from two to six 
hours. He adds: “Like all other writers, 
IT like to hear from readers. They give 
me lots of ideas.” 


VET RATES: Since February 1943, News- 
WEEK has offered a special subscription 
rate to all service men and women—$3.50 
for one year, $6 for two years, $9 for 
three years. It has been kept open to 
those who have been discharged, because 
we believe that they who have made so 
much of the news should have priority 
in getting our accounts of it. However, 
the special rate to veterans, male and fe- 
male, expires on Dec. 31 of this year. Of 
course, this rate will continue to be avail- 
able after that to any still on active duty 
in the armed forces. 


LARDNER LAURELS: In case you missed 
it, Columnist John Lardner is almost 
unique in having flatly picked Assault 
as the Kentucky Derby winner. 

BIG FOUR: For a revealing picture of 
behind-the-scenes diplomacy in Paris, the 
exclusive “Foreign Ministers” story on 
page 42 is particularly commended. 
LES AMIS: A number of clippings have 
come in recently which make it quite ap- 
parent that Nerwsweex-Continental is 
considered bv the French press as an ac- 
curate source of information on American 
sentiments toward 
France as well as 
an authentic de- 


this side of the At- 
lantic. For instance, 
Samedi-Soir front- 
paged our story on 
General de Gaulle 
by Loren Carroll, 
chief of NEwswerk’s Paris bureau. (Not 
all French papers identify our material; 
we're talking only about those who do.) 
Lyon Libre ran our recent Americana on 
Miami Beach; and Clartés quotes ex- 
tensively from a NEwswerx article on 
French industry, adding that it be- 
hooves the French to heed what others 
say about them. It behooves us to add this 
note of thanks for such acceptance. 


we 





THE COVER: The women of Dresden 
form a human brick-chain as they start 
the task of rebuilding a city which was 

unded to pieces from the air. In the 
back ound of the picture, by Interna- 
tional, is the steeple of a shattered Catho- 
lic cathedral, For a comprehensive report 
on what exactly a year of European peace 
has brought to Germany, see page 38. 
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7 Pacton.folks.. 


BUT DO YOU KNOW 
HOW MUCH YOU COUNT? 


Here are a few ot the ways in which 
Son and your whole family count: 
hen you go riding, your mileage 
(trip and total) is counted. When you 
ark, many parking meters note the 
rop of your coin. Then, when you 
buy gasoline, quite likely you buy 
from a pump that counts the gallons and computes 
the total cost. And when you ride a bus or trolley, 
your fare is faithfully registered. 

That isn’t all. Juke boxes, baggage lockers, scales, 
candy-vending and other coin-operated equipment . . . 
all these count the coins you feed them. Your movie 
tickets are counted . . . and your vote, if you vote by 
machine. Typewriters and office appliances keep 
count of work done. Attendance at many functions 
is tallied ...frequeritly traffic-flow, too. And, 
whether you know it or not, much of this counting is 
‘done by you ...0n Veeder-Root Counting Devices. 

Such careful Countrol helps to keep supplies of goods 
and services more closely geared to demand... to 

vent shortages and oversupplies . . . and so to make 
ife run more smoothly both for vendor and consumer. 

And you can gain like advantages in your own 
plant or business, by Veeder-Root Countrol scien- 
tifically applied to your production machines and 
processes .. . and built into your product. Write. 











The Counting House off Sadutlay 





VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address om request) 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrdw’s 





Capital Straws 


Wa,r Mobilizer Snyder has suggested 
Alfred Schindler to President Truman as 
the next Navy Secretary. Schindler’, a fel- 
low St. Louisan, is Under Secretary of 
Commerce . . . Truman is holding open 
the Federal Communications Commission 
chairmanship for OPA Administrator Paul 
Porter. Porter tells friends he expects to 
return to the FCC after the fall elections 
... All copies of the official history of one 
of Washington’s. most hush-hush war 
agencies have disappeared from the files, 
and officials are reflectively eyeing its 
bland and famous wartime director, now 
a private citizen . . . Most optimistic 
date for a summer recess of Congress now 
is July 15. 


Byrnes and Eisenhower 


Although Truman wasn’t yet con- 
vinced, close White House advisers early 
this week were urging appointment of 
Secretary Byrnes as Chief Justice and 
General Eisenhower—or possibly General 
Marshall—as Secretary of State. If Eisen- 
hower should step out either now or later 
as Chief of Staff, his personal choice as a 
successor would be Gen. Omar N. Brad- 


ley, Veterans Administrator. At VA, Gen. - 


H. B. Lewis is being groomed as Bradley’s 
successor. He served with Bradley in the 
war and is his administrative adviser. 


Housing Prices 


The Housing Administration‘ is count- 
ing on rising public feeling for‘OPA price 
ceilings to help the housing program as 
well. Divergent Senate and House bills 
are now being adjusted in conference. 
There, Wyatt’s advisers reason, public 
alarm over rising prices should strengthen 
Senate conferees in defending their bill. 
It provides subsidies for GI housing and 
price ceilings on new dwellings, whereas 
the House bill rejects both. 


Intelligence Split-Up 

Insiders expect the National Intelli- 
gence Authority, which Truman set up as 
a safeguard against surprise attack and to 
coordinate the information gathered by 
various departments, to fall apart unless 
the Senate restores the $4,100,000 ap- 
propriation for the State Department unit. 
Without this unit, experts contend, the 


gap that existed between military and 
diplomatic intelligence before Pearl Har- 
bor will be reopened. Despite his resigna- 
tion as director of the unit, Col. Alfred 
McCormack intends through friends to 
fight for restoration of the cut, which he 
lays to State Department career men. who 
feared encroachment. 


Political Notes 


Politicians say. that Sen. Joseph F. 
Guffey of Pennsylvania, a New ~Deal 
Democrat, may fall by the wayside in 
the November election. His opponent is 
shrewd Republican Gov. Edward Martin. 
Guffey’s major difficulty is a disorganized, 
dispirited Democratic state organization. 
It is this difficulty, incidentally, that 
makes Republicans hopeful of capturing 
from four to eight additional House seats 
in Pennsylvania . . . Look for ex-Sen. 
John Danaher to go after the GOP sena- 
torial nomination in Connecticut if Gov. 
Ray Baldwin decides not to run. Danaher 
is now Capitol Hill liaison man for the 
Republican National Committee . . . 
John Rankin, fire-eating Mississippi Dem- 
ocrat, has primary opposition in Judge 
Claude Clayton who, like Rankin, comes 
from Tupelo. With a war record and 
judicial background, Clayton’s candi- 
dacy has Rankin worried. 


Power Dispute 


Heat lightning is beginning to play 
between the U.S. Army Engineers and 
the Interior Department’s Reclamation 
Bureau. The clash is over which should 
build various irrigation-power projects in 
the West. There was a flurry before the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee 
recently over the $100,000,000 Foster 
Creek Project in Washington State. Rec- 
lamation charged the Army would build 
for power alone, but that if Reclamation 
did the work, irrigation benefits would be 
achieved too. In a compromising attitude, 
the engineers suggested they build the 
project and Reclamation handle the irri- 
gation features. Points of conflict are 
expected to develop soon over other pro- 
jects. Incidentally, the old TVA-Army 
engineers feud can be expected to break 
out over development of the Cumberland 
River in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Blocked Reform 


A Justice Department proposal for re- 
vision of both the Articles of War and the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
to bring them up to date and remove 
differences in the two services’ punish- 
ments for the same offense, has been 


blocked by the Navy. Had the Navy gone 
along, the President would have been 
asked to set up a commission to draft the 
long-needed overhaul of military law. 


National Notes 


Watch the Steelworkers convention in 
Atlantic City for a clue to CIO President 
Phil Murray’s stand on the Communist 
issue. Murray is also president of the 
Steelworkers. There is.a move for the . 
convention to bar Communists from union 


‘membership . . . The War Department 


General Staff is gradually being reshaped 
so that one-half of its personnel will be 
Air Force officers . . . Despite White 
House denials, some high Army and Navy 
officials believe the President will witness 
the Bikini atom-bomb test if weather 
permits the test before July 4, when he 
is due in Manila . . . Nearly half of re- 
tiring U.S. generals manage to claim re- 
tirement for physical disability—giving 
them a general’s retired pay income-tax 


‘free. Since some 300 generals are slated 


for demotion between now and the first 
of July, increasing numbers are seeking 
to show physical disability. 





Trends Abroad 


U. S. officials dealing with Russia il- 
lustrate the difficulty of. arranging finan- 
cial and trade talks with the Soviets by 
pointing out that even the relatively minor 
matter of exchanging college students was 
stymied when Russia insisted on select- 
ing the U. S. scholars it wanted to receive 
... British experts say that while Molotoff 
has shown greater flexibility than ex- 
pected at the Paris Foreign Ministers 
Conference, underlings on subcommittees 
appear to have orders to be as obstruc- 
tionist as possible . . . Vice Premier Stan- 
islaw Mikolajczyk of the Polish Provision- 
al Government recently confided to 
Allied diplomats that he feared assassina- 
tion by political opponents. 


Chetnik Trial 


Look for the Yugoslavs to build up the 
Mikhailovich trial into a minor Nurem- 
berg. Government prosecutors will use 
literally thousands of letters, orders, Ger- 
man diaries, and pictures captured over 
a four-year period. They hope the weight 
of their evidence will convince the world 
that the Chetnik leader was guilty of col- 
laboration. A 700-page book of photo- 
graphs of German and Italian orders 
affecting Chetniks, many praising their ef- 
forts, has already been published. U. S. 
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experts who've seen the evidence con- 
sider it tenuous and unconvincing. They 
say it attempts to convict Mikhailovich 
by innuendo. Although Yugoslav news- 
papers printed the request of American 
airmen to testify in behalf of Mikhailo- 
vich, they claimed that the fact the 
Chetniks aided Allied fliers in no way 
disproved the charges. In reply to U.S. 
objections that Mikhailovich might not 
have known about some things his offi- 
cers did, a Yugoslav spokesman argued: 
“You tried and shot a German general 
in Italy because he was considered re- 
sponsible for acts of his officers.” 


Korean War Booty 


It hasn’t been publicized, but the Rus- 
sian occupation forces are ruthlessly ap- 
plying to Northern Korea the same policy 
which stripped Manchuria of its industry. 
The Russian claims to all former Jap in- 
dustries as war booty are being vigorously 
resisted by Korean saboteurs. Korean 
Communists mount guard on “war-booty” 
trains to prevent their being wrecked. 


New Latin Bloc, 


An interesting development at the 
Paris conference is that the French in- 
sist on placing Italian colonies under 
Italian trustees and are generally friendly 
toward Italian claims. This attitude, plus 
a feverish interest in‘ the Spanish situa- 
tion, indicates that the French have re- 
vived the idea of forming a Latin bloc 
to strengthen their international position. 


Foreign Notes 


Polish officials predict that Oscar 
Lange, the Warsaw Government’s am- 
bassador to the U.S., will be appointed 
permanent delegate to the UN and that 
Jan Stanczyk, Minister of Labor, will 
succeed him as ambassador . . . In Burma 
shortages of elephants and water buf- 
faloes are retarding revival of the teak 
and rice export trade. Of 6,000 elephants 
trained to drag teakwood to sawmills, 
4;000 either died or took to the jungles 
during the Jap occupation. The buffaloes 
used in the rice paddies were greatly 
reduced by disease . . . The current 
effort of U. S. headquarters in Germany 
to screen movements and disposition of 
troops is somewhat ludicrous, as the in- 
formation is- readily available to millions 
of Germans as well as to Russian liaison 
officers supervising return of their na- 
tionals from repatriation centers. 





Bank Holding Bill 


The bill to curb bank holding com- 
panies, sponsored by the Federal Reserve 
Board and recently introduced by Chair- 
man Spence of the House Banking Com- 
mittee, will not have the backing of the 
Treasury. And the board itself is not very 
enthusiastic about the bill. The purpose 
is to appease independent California 


bankers who are afraid of being gobbled 








up by the big Bank of America organiza- 
tion. There won’t be hearings this ses- 
sion, but to keep the independents happy 
the bill will be reintroduced next session. 


Automobile Notes 


Delivery dates for new cars are being 
pushed back still farther. Because of the 
coal strike and continuing shortages of 
parts, materials, and skilled labor, the 
automobile manufacturers now don’t ex- 
pect to reach full production before Octo- 
ber . . . When all cost increases finally are 
taken into account, new-car prices are 
expected to average some 23% higher than 
before the war . . . Most producers will 
follow the lead of Ford and Chevrolet by 
bringing out light models next year. Engi- 
neers believe the most popular-sized light 
i1utomobile will weigh about 2,000 pounds 
and run 35 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 


Keynes’s Theories 


Economists who knew Lord Keynes 
well believe it unfortunate that he did not 
live long enough to reinterpret and clarify, 
in the light of the experience of the past 
decade, his economic ideas as set forth in 
his. “General Theory.” For instance, 
Keynes recently told one economist that 
he thought interest rates had been per- 
mitted to go as low as they should—a view 
which is not shared by numerous so-called 
Keynesians, especially in Washington. 
Those who know how Keynes felt about 
modifying his theories foresee the rise of 
“authorities,” with a blossoming of vari- 
ous schools, each professing to be the 
“authentic” Keynesian school—a repetition 
of what occurred in the case of Karl Marx. 


Nylon Competition 

Today’s eager buyers of anything made 
of nylon are not lulling its producers into 
complacency about future business. They 


expect raw-material production to triple - 


the prewar output by the middle of 1947, 
necessitating the development of new 
lines. Their plans for wider outlets include 
nylon yarn for such articles as men’s and 
children’s hosiery, anklets, and sports 
stockings, heavy yarns for service-weight 
hose, and soft spun nylon for cushion soles. 
There'll be greater variety in women’s 
hosiery through variations in weight, yarn 
twists and plies, foot and welt construc- 
tion, and possibly fine multifilament yarns 
for two-thread nylon crepe stockings, 


Business Footnotes 


The executive directors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank 
are expected to recommend acceptance of 
Italy into membership, despite opposition 
from Greece and Yugoslavia . . . Possi- 
bilities for head of the World Bank are 
Preston Delano, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and Navy Secretary Forrestal . . . 
Manufacturers predict a continuing short- 
age of all types of furniture, reaching a 
peak next fall as the Wyatt housing pro- 
gram expands . . . Current OPA studies 
are expected to result in price relief for 
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manufacturers of 5-cent candy bars who 
have been squeezed by advancing costs. 
This could be either a price increase or a 
reduction in weight. 





Movie Lines 


Look for drastic efforts to cut Holly- 
wood production costs as a hedge against 
the collapse of present high admission 
fees . . . To rush completion of one last 
big war-theme picture, Warner Brothers 
is giving-production priorities to the OSS 
story. “Cloak and the Dagger,” starring 
Gary Cooper . . . Tyrone Power's second 
starring role since leaving the service will 
be in “Captain From Castille,” which 
Twentieth Century-Fox has been holding 
for him for more than a year . . . Burgess 
Meredith and his wife, Paulette Goddard, 
will co-star in the British version of 
Clemence Dane’s “The Babyons,” to be 
produced in England by Alexander Korda. 


Book Notes 


There will be a second volume of the 
memoirs of Hans Bernd Gisevius, the 
Gestapo official who ‘testified last fort- 
night at Nuremberg that he had been an 
OSS contact during the war. It is expected 
to throw new light on the plot against 
Hitler’s life . . . Charles H. Baker Jr., 
whose “Blood of the Lamb” has just been 
published by Rinehart, says that the novel 
about the Florida Cracker country is the 
first of a five-volume saga .. . A new 
phase of social history and anthropology 
is being examined by the English novelist 
John Brophy, author of “Gentleman of 
Stratford,” in an unusual new book, “The 
Human Face,” for fall publication by 
Prentice-Hall . . . Ralph G. Martin of The 
New Republic staff is writing a book on 
veterans problems titled “Where Is 
Home?” for Farrar, Straus & Co. 


Miscellany 7 

To squelch rumors about her voice 
troubles, which turned out to be only tem- 
porary laryngitis, Dinah Shore will make 
an extensive personal-appearance tour 
this summer, opening in New York at 
$10,000 a week . . . Secretary Krug is in- 
terested in the speedy reestablishment of 
a tourist agency in the Interior Depart- 
ment to promote a “See America First” 
campaign. The Commerce Department 
already has a tourist unit to help Ameri- 
cans who plan trips abroad . . . The British 
Broadcasting Corp. will transmit in June 
its first regular television program since 
the war began . . . A picture of Gypsy 
Rose Lee has found a place in the State 
Department. She is one of the figures in 
a Reginald Marsh painting of a scene 
from “Star and Garter” in the office of 
Assistant Secretary of State William Ben- 
ton, who owns some 30 canvases by the 
artist, a Yale friend . . . Pamela Churchill, 
ex-wife of Winston Churchill’s columnist 
son, Randolph, is now writing for a 
Beaverbrook paper, The London Eve- 
ning Standard. 
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ice On every battle front G.I. Joe saw proof of GMC’s pulling power. 

m- In the South Pacific, in temperatures as high as 130 degrees, 

ke GMC “six-by-sixes” hauled huge loads through hub-deep mud 

= and sand. In Europe, GMCs played the leading role on the 

in- famous Red Ball Express. In Alaska’s ice and snow, Burma’s 

of jungles and Italy’s mountain trails ... wherever heavy loads 

a were pulled through heavy going . . . GMC trucks did the job. 

ent G.I. Joe knows about GMC pulling power . .. and what he can 

sch tell you is mightily important to truck buyers. For GMC com- 

= mercial trucks, in all models from '% to 20 tons, have engines 

nce of the same basic design as their military brothers. They offer 

psy the civilian counterpart of the power, performance and stamina 

- demonstrated by nearly 600,000 GMC Army “Workhorses.” 
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Continued price control will be voted by the Senate but with 


limiting amendments only slightly less drastic than those adopt- 
ed by the House. 


Tax legislation is out for this session except, possibly, an amend- 
ment to the Social Security law increasing the payroll tax from 
1 to 14% to prevent an automatic increase to 24% on Jan. 1. 


Services merger and labor legislation likewise will go over to 
the next session of Congress in spite of anything President Tru- 
man may do to hasten action. 


Primary election campaigns already have first priority on, the 
time and attention of many congressmen and senators. Con- 
gressional leaders are convinced that it will be impossible to 
hold quorums after mid-July, and they are making adjournment 
plans accordingly. 


Us. foreign policy remains diplomatically aggressive. At the 
Paris peace conference Secretary Bymes is taking the initiative 
in presenting a complete peace-making program. This has 


placed the Russians on the defensive, an unaccustomed position 


for Soviet diplomats. 


Byrnes hopes to force the Russians by this strategy to abandon 
some of their demands or at least to suggest reasonable alterna- 
tives to the American proposals. The U. S. offer to help police 
Germany for 25 years is intended to deprive the Russians of 
their handiest excuse for European expansion—that they must 
guard their frontiers from resurgent German militarism. 


A strong line with the U.S.S.R. is believed to square with U. S. 
public opinion. President Truman and his associates are doubly 
confident that Byrnes is on safe political ground because of the 
support he is receiving from Senator Vandenberg, the most 
powerful Republican voice in foreign affairs. 


Pressure for settlement of the coal strike has reached a point 
where it can’t be resisted much longer even. by John L. Lewis. 
Government officials believe he will accept a wage settlement 
at or close to the 18%-cent Big Steel line if he is assured a satis- 
factory welfare-fund arrangement outside that formula. 


The strike has outlasted estimates of government labor officials. 
They attribute this to the unexpected size of coal stockpiles. 
Essential industries and services were slow to feel the pinch of 
the coal-production shutdown. 


Veterans will be in a better position to buy surplus war goods 
when the new surplus law, already passed by Congress, takes 
effect. For the first time it will give servicemen priority over 
Federal and local governments to purchase short consumer items 
like automobiles, trucks, and sheets, either for personal use or 
for business stocks. 


Ex-soldiers still won’t get as much as they want, however, be- 
cause there aren’t enough of the popular ca to go around. 
Moreover, the government is planning to clamp down on vet- 


erans who serve as dummies to buy surpluses for non-veteran 
dealers. 


Dollar limits on the cost of houses built under the Federal 
program for veterans will be liberalized. These limits vary from 
one community to another. Half of the houses built for sale in 


New Orleans, for example, must cost no more than $4,500 and 
in New York no more than $9,000. 


Builders claim that the limits are too low for some communi- 
ties. Such claims will be locally reviewed and then, if ad- 
justments are found justified, the limits will be raised. How- 
ever, Expediter Wyatt is determined to keep the emphasis on 
low-cost construction. 


Congressional opinion was affected little, if any, by the spring 
recess. Members of the House and Senate who went home to 
“feel the pulse of the people” found about what they wanted to 
find. Most of them reported that their constituents approved of 
everything they had done. ! 


The deluge of save-OPA mail continues to pour into Capital 
offices but it is not changing the opinions.of most members. 
Many feel that they can satisfy the consumer opinion by voting 
for any kind of price-control extension and that they can at least 
appease producer sentiment by supporting pestis Pmere to re- 
strict the administrative latitude of the OPA. 


America’s world atomic policy will follow closely the Acheson- 
Lilienthal report, which a propose eventual UN control of all 
uranium deposits. Bernard Baruch, U.S. delegate on the UN 


Atomic Energy Commission, is understood to favor this method 
of internationalization. 


The Federation of American (Atomic) Scientists will stage an 
educational campaign in support of the Acheson-Lilienthal plan. 


Further amendments to the McMahon Bill, which would create 
a commission for domestic control of the atom, are under consid- 
eration. These amendments would free the atomic commission 
from close supervision by the General Accounting Office and 
the Civil Service Commission. And they also would make 
it impossible for foreign inventors to patent atom-bomb de- 
vices in this country. 
e 


The Anglo-American Palestine report raises an embarrassing 
auestion for President Truman. The British, having accepted 
Truman’s demand to open Palestine to 100,000 displaced Jews, 
now request U.S. help in policing the Holy Land. But the 
Senate would almost certainly disapprove sending American 
soldiers into Palestine. 


The President may counterpropose that the policing of Pales- 

tine be turned over to the UN. The use of American troops 

ser a UN banner probably would be more. acceptable to 
e Senate. 


The Army and Navy will be forced to coordinate their research 
and development programs regardless of the ultimate fate of 
merger legislation. Civilian scientists are pushing for a central- 
ized military research agency. One of these scientists has gone 
so far as to work out a unification plan of his own. 


Labor troubles in government shipyards are only starting. 
Sta SS 

avy to reduce to peacetime pro- 
portions by fall. The moth-ball laying-up ill be 
complete by that time and the Pacific and Atlantic Fleets will 
start belated routine overhauls. 





Your Victrolas jewel-point pickup 


floats like a feather on water— 


instead of an ordinary, rigidly mounted 
needle, your Victrola radio-phono- 
graph has a moving sapphire playing 
tip that fairly floats over the record. 

It follows the groove with effortless 
ease, achieves new clarity of tone, adds 
longer life to records, and acts as a 
filter against surface noise. 

Such a feather touch reduces “needle 
chatter,” gives you all the rich warm 
flow of the pure music . . . the highest 
tones, the lowest tones, the overtones. 
Truly, your Victrola’s jewel-point pick- 
up brings you the ultimate in recorded 
music pleasure. 


Victrola T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


This pickup was perfected at RCA 
Laboratories—a world center of radio 
and electronic research—where RCA 
products are kept at the top of the field. 

And when you buy an RCA Victor 
radio, television receiver, Victrola, or 
even an RCA radio tube replacement, 
RCA Laboratories is your assurance 
that you are getting one of the finest 
products of its kind that science has 
yet achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20 . . . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P. M., East- 
ern Daylight Time, over the NBC Network. 


New Victrola radio-phonograph, with 
Chippendale-style cabinet, priced at 
sSEreeent 275. “Rollout” record 
changer handling twelve 10-inch, or 
ten 12-inch records. Permanent jewel- 
point pickup—no needles. American 
and foreign radio reception. An out- 
standing radio-phonograph combina- 
tion—thanks to research at RCA 
Laboratories. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





-.. they help hold Customers. 
for a Host of Products 


é 


ILLIONS of miles of Brass threads 
M are engaging and disengaging 
continually ...as a function in the fre- 
quent daily use of more products than 
you can name. Users know these 
threads don’t lock or “seize,” unless 
forcibly jammed. Rather, they twist 
and untwist effortlessly almost as if self- 
lubricated, which (in a metallurgical 
manner of speaking) they are. These 


advantages of Brass mean convenience 


and dependability in use. 

_ And in fabrication, Brass has other 
unique advantages. Finer threads can be 
cut more rapidly in Brass than in any 
other metal. And beyond this easy 


“threadability,” Brass can readily be 
given spherical ends, varied and intri- 
cate shapes . . . as well as chased, etched, 
or embossed designs. These are the rea- 
sons why Brass is the ‘preferred stock” 
of so many manufacturers of screw- 
machine products . . . like caps, clo- 
sures, lighters, pens, pencils, electrical 
and plumbing fittings, pipes, razors, 





telescopes, binoculars, flashlights, and 
an endless catalog of other tapped and 
threaded products. 

Into such screw-machine products, 
every year, go thousands of miles of 
Bristol Brass rod. And if you want de- 
pendable deliveries of Brass for these 
or any other types of products . . . Brass 
that remains uniform, shipment after 
shipment, in dimensional and metal- 
lurgical specifications ...then you will 
find it the best of business to buy your 
Brass from Bristol. Write. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION: 


MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 AT BRISTOL, 


CONNECTICUT 
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budging in his negotiations with mine 
owners for a new contract. The grim-vis- 
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COAL STRIKE: Banked Fires of Disaster 


For President Truman, last week ended 
as it began—in a dissertation on the age- 
less conflict among men to attain their 
own ends. 

On Monday, April 29, in an address to 
300 clergymen gathered in the White 
House rose garden, he reflected: “Right 
here at home now we are having a lot of 
unnecessary troubles, brought about by 
selfish men who are thinking only of their 
individual welfare . . . I need your 
prayers. No one ever needed them more.” 

On Saturday, May 4, in a report re- 
leased by the White House, Mr. Truman 
termed the five-week-old coal strike a 
“national disaster,” asserting that the 
American people “have barely begun to 
feel [its] full impact.” Whether he was 
laying the groundwork for a showdown 
with John L. Lewis of the striking United 
Mine Workers and with the soft-coal 
operators was a matter for speculation. 
But beyond question, as the nation’s basic 
industries began shutting down one by 
one for want of fuel, the President had 
not overstated the case when he added: 
“From now on the effects will spread 
rapidly throughout the economy and the 
damage to reconversion progress will 
take months to mend.” 


The Men Behind Lewis 


Through a window of his shabby frame 
home in the sprawling Coverdale Mine 
patch of Western Pennsylvania, 60-year- 
old Felix Konopka last week peered into 
the bright sunlight to which 43 years 
in the coal pits had long since unaccus- 
tomed him. In his seamed face and tired 
eyes an almost fervent expression gave 
one man’s example of the loyalty 400,000 
striking United Mine Workers felt for 
their chief, John L. Lewis. even when it 
meant weeks of idleness and a corre- 
sponding strain on the pocketbook. 


As Konopka spoke, a choking cough 


intermittently shook his spare body. 
“Miner’s asthma,” he apologized. “That’s 
one good reason why we need a welfare 
fund. John L. is right. The company 
won't take care of us. The fund will help 
us out if we're sick and when we're too 
old to work any more.” 

Konopka, a Polish immigrant lad when 
his first job in the soft-coal fields netted 
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The whole country feels the coal strike 
as Lewis and his faithful UMW stand pat 





him $14 a week, told of another impor- 
tant hold John L. Lewis had on his 
heart. Between the two wars miners 
doubled their weekly wage from $30 to 
$63.50. Thanks to Lewis, they now also 
have vacation and portal-to-portal pay, 
and a 35-hour work week. War savings 
made Konopka less fearful of protracted 
idleness; the family pantry and cellar 
shelves bulged with sacks of potatoes 
and jars of fruits and vegetables. 

Neighbors echoed Konopka’s unyield- 
ing spirit. “The strike is just and reason- 
able,” they insisted. “We'll stick this one 
out until John L. wins it too.” 

Beyond the Pits: With 400,000 Felix 
Konopkas solidly behind him, Lewis last 
week in Washington showed no signs of 


aged mine chief persisted in his novel 
strategy: Standing firm on his demand 
for a health and welfare fund to be drawn 
from “royalties” on mined tonnage and 
administered solely by the union, he re- 
fused to go into other contractual ques- 
tions until that one was settled. 

Baffled Federal negotiators called the 
prospect gloomy and, as the disputants 
recessed over the week end, urged them 
to “go to church Sunday, kneel down, and 
pray to God for guidance.” Congression- 
al sentiment, less reverent, veered again 
toward drastic labor curbs. Rep. A. Willis 
Robertson of Virginia pushed his bill 
making it illegal for unions to demand the 
type of “royalty” sought by Lewis. Sen. 
Scott Lucas of Illinois termed Lewis 
“drunk with power” and urged Federal 
seizure of the mines. 

If the mine chief and his followers 
seemed placid in the face of this reaction, 
the rest of the nation suffered a consid- 
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erable jolt as the walkout passed the 33- 
day mark. Nervously counting dwindling 
coal reserves, Federal, state, and city 
officials acted to.conserve what they 
could. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, in a move never taken even at the 
height of the war, embargoed railroad 
freight shipments of all but food, fuel, 
and a few other essentials; and got the 
Railway Express Agency to make a similar 
ban effective May 10 lest shippers try to 
divert freight to the express service; a 50 


per cent cut in passenger trains was or- _ 


dered for May 15. 

With the nation’s railroads 75 per cent 
dependent on coal, the ODT step prom- 
ised to upset normal schedules throughout 
the country, particularly in the South. Nor 
was that the only upset; largely powered 
by coal, public utilities faced another 
dilemma. Wartime brownouts, voluntary 
or compulsory, reappeared. The enforced 
brownout first hit Indiana, Illinois, and 
the District of Columbia. In the most 
drastic move of all Chicago put its indus- 
tries on a 24-hour-a-week electric-power 
ration, with a 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. limit on 
lighting in office buildings and other com- 
eaneel establishments. 


Report on Disaster: Throughout the 
country, thousands were made idle as in- 
dustrial plants began to shut down on 
sharply reduced production. Pittsburgh, 
for one city, cut steel operations to 20 
per cent; 23,000 workers were out of 
jobs. Lack of power to refrigerate threat- 
ened cold-storage supplies; St. Paul, 
Minn., faced a shutdown of hundreds of 


creameries and dry-milk plants. New 
Yorkers were warned to expect curtail- 
ment of subway service. ° 

Details of the coal deadlock’s impact on 
industry were set out in a report, released 
by the White House, terming the strike a 
“national disaster.” The ice of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion which com~ 
piled the report found that lack of fuel: 
@ Imperiled food-industry plants supply- 
ing perishable food for both domestic use 
and export overseas. 
@ By closing down a du Pont plant in 
West Virginia, brought four-fold bad 
news—a “pr standstill” in nylon- 
hose production, a shortage of anti- 
freeze which would affect next winter's 
transportation, a 50 per cent loss in plas- 
tic raw materials, and a “serious setback” 
in the fertilizer program. 
@ Caused an April loss of 1,000,000 in- 
got-tons of steel, the basis of myriad con- 
sumer items; if the strike is not over by 
May 20, steel production will drop to 
“almost negligible proportions.” 
@ Shut down two plants and threatened 
seven others manufacturing building ma- 
terials needed for the veterans’ housing 
program. 
@ Threatened closedowns in copper, zinc, 
lead, rubber, paperboard, and cotton. 
Significance--——- __ 

In prolonging the coal strike, Lewis is 
playing for far bigger game than a wel- 
are fund and fatter pay envelopes for his 
miners. Most government officials are 
convinced that the UMW boss has two 
broader aims: (1) to provide the AFL 








Required Reading: Margaret Truman got a line on Kentucky Derby entries be- 
fore she watched the race at Louisville, Ky. (see page 83). With her are Mrs. Tom 
Clark, wife of the Attorney General; Mrs. Fred Vinson, wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Mme. Henri Bonnet, wife of the French Ambassador to the U.S. 
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with ammunition for its counterorganiz- 
ing drive against the CIO, and (2) to rid 
unions of government controls dating 
since Pearl Harbor. 

The existing wage ceiling—approxi- 
mately 18% cents an hour above wartime 
levels—was won by the CIO through its 
midwinter strikes. Lewis, who now ad- 
heres to a policy of “free enterprise” for 
both labor and industry, wants to end 
wage controls. If he can win an increase 
in pay and royalties which exceeds 18% 
cents, he will have advanced a long step 
toward his two objectives. He will have 
are the wage line, and he will 

ave given the AFL-UMW organizers a 
major talking point. 
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PAYROLL: Putting On Weight 


For those who worry about the size of 
the Federal government’s payroll the. 
Joint Congressional Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures had bad news last week. While the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
and a score or more emergency war agen- 
cies have severed more than 800,000 
civilians from their payrolls since V-J 
Day, Sen. Harry F. Byrd, committee 
chairman, disclosed that in the same pe- 
riod old-line government agencies added 
86,822 employes. * 
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SURPLUS: Rattletraps 


For SALE: Two rattletrap 1941 Plymouth 
station wagons. Army surplus. Each driven 
300,000 miles, or twelve times around world. 
Bodies rotten. Fenders homemade. Neither 
in running condition. Prices: $532 and $519. 
Cost of repairs: $397 and $410, respectively. 
Veterans receive priority over other buyers. 
Apply War Assets Administration. 


Had the WAA adhered strictly to a 
paey of “truth in advertising,” it might 
ave inserted such an ad last week in 
Cleveland newspapers. Instead, the 
Scripps-Howard Cleveland Press dug up 
a story that the WAA was offering vet- 
erans these and 83 other vehicles, long 
ago classified as “junk” by the Army 
Ordnance Depot at nearby Ravenna, un- - 
der listings giving only model and price. 
The Veterans Administration in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., to which the WAA hurriedly 
transferred the station wagons, refused 
to accept them. 

Spreading the story eight columns 
across its front page The Press offered ad- 
ditional charges: Don Phinney, a Cleve- 
land auto man for 25'years, said he had 
inspected the two station wagons, priced 
them at $60 each, and was promptly 
taken off auto inspection by the WAA’s 
headquarters. The 
WAA, Phinney insisted, was confident it 
could get $500 to $600 for the cars. He 
charged he was ordered -to erase his re- 
ports on what was wrong with them and 
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Government offers to sell veterans cars which Army experts classified as “junk” rouse The Cleveland Press to crusading fury 


how much repairs would cost. In protest 
against “this raw deal for veterans,” 
Phinney quit and joined his two veteran 
sons in the marine and fishing supply 
business. ' 

From WAA Information Director Huly 
E. Bray came this answer: WAA prices 
are based on OPA ceilings less cost of 
necessary repairs, regardless of mileage 
traveled. All buyers are “invited” to in- 
spect the vehicles before purchase; Army 
inspection reports are removed “to save 
the buyer concern” should they be mis- 
leading. All records are “available” for in- 
spection at the Cincinnati office. The 
WAA did not add that a veteran, wanting 
to see the complete files before buying a 
station wagon, would have to travel the 
520 miles round-trip between Cleveland 
and Cincinnati (round-trip day-coach 
railroad fare, $11.62). ‘ 


Pon 


CONGRESS: The People Say ... 


When the House of Representatives 
adjourned April J8 for an eleven-day 
Easter holiday, few could recall a time 
when the members were more anxious to 
get back to their districts. Reason: Having 
just passed bills drastically curbing the 
price control and draft acts, they wanted 
to find out where they stood with their 
Constituents, 

Last week, with the recess ended and 
the House again in session, NEWSWEEK, 
in an effort to discover what the members 
had learned, chose twelve congressmen* 
whose records are those of moderates and 
whose keenness of observation and in- 





sidered to cross-section, but the 
fact that few Far Western members were able to re- 
bod ir in so short a recess preven’ 


tegrity are generally respected, and asked 
them for off-the-record statements. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 


Southern Democrat (district mostly 
rural): “I had the surprise of my life. I 
voted for the OPA right down the line, 
but I thought I was taking a dangerous 
political step. When I got home, I found 
that the people were overwhelmingly for 
it. I found little talk about the draft and 
the British loan.” 


Midwestern Republican (industrial dis- 
trict): “The people are split into two 
violent camps on the OPA-—either kill it 
or don’t change a comma of it. However, 
not a single ‘greedy lobbyist’ has ap- 
proached me or written me, but there 
never was such a lobby as that of the 
OPA. On the British loan, the articulate 
voice is more against than for, to my 
great disappointment. On the draft, I 
didn’t hear much.” 


Midwestern Democrat (industrial dis- 
trict): “The opposition to the OPA is 
largely among wholesalers and retailers; 
the mass of consumers are for it. The gen- 
eral sentiment is against the British loan; 
the people have almost no comprehension 
of international trading. There is not 
much talk about the draft.” 

Eastern Republican (mostly small cities 
and rural): “The consensus is in favor of 
restrictions on the OPA. I heard almost 
nothing -on the draft and very little on 
the loan, though what I heard on the loan 
was somewhat favorable. There is an un- 
dercurrent for economy and getting rid 
of this bureaucracy.” 

Southern Democrat (rural): “I voted to 
lift food subsidies; my farmers approved. 
Town people were inclined to want them, 
but not to argue about it much. I voted 


for the OPA and that seemed to meet 
with general approval. Small educational 
and church groups are against the draft, 
but the majority want the Army main- 
eer Most people are for the British 
oan. 


Eastern Republican (industrial): “My 
district was enthusiastic about the House 
handling of the OPA, Of course, my dis- 
trict has a lot of small manufacturers. 
They’ve been hamstrung and blackjacked 
and can’t get to producing; a lot of un- 
employment has resulted. There is quite 
a little opposition to the British loan. 
I can’t recall one person who commented 
on the draft.” . 

Midwestern Democrat (industrial); “The 
people are up in arms about the House 
treatment of the OPA. Everyone—com- 
mon folks, bankers, and businessmen—is 
scared of inflation. Sentiment is . . . divid- 
ed on the British loan—if anything it is 
against it, though not as pronounced as I 
expected. I didn’t hear a word on the draft.” 


Midwestern Republican (industrial- 
rural): “My position has been to make 
OPA controls bearable and retire them 
gradually. The people who want to ‘get 
rid’ of the OPA entirely are in the minori- 
ty. But at every meeting where I made 
the OPA the issue, 75 to 90 per cent 
favored the House bill limiting OPA. I 
found indications that the people were 
against extending the draft; they’ve not 
been sold on our international responsi- 
bilities. On the British loan, the people 
in my district are almost 100 per cent 
against it.” 

Eastern Democrat (industrial): “The 
public is very much aroused about 
the House bill on the OPA and realize 
it will mean a sharp increase in the 
cost of living. The average businessman 
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agrees. The draft was seldom mentioned. 
The British loan is touch and go—I've got 
a lot of Irish in my district.” 


Midwestern Republican (small city and 
rural): “Nearly everybody I saw was 
against the OPA—very bitterly. But there 
must be some sentiment for OPA; my 
mail shows it. The people are overwhelm- 
ingly against the British loan, I didn’t 
hear much on the draft.” 

Southern Democrat (small city and 
rural): “The people certainly fear infla- 
tion, but they are terribly confused about 
the OPA. About as many think the OPA 
is causing inflation as think it is prevent- 
ing it. I think I can vote for the British 
loan; a lot of folks don’t like it but the 
Russian situation makes them think they'd 
better be for it. On the draft question, 
nobody seemed much interested.” “ 


Midwestern Republican (small city and 
rural) : “My people were strongly in favor 
of curbing the OPA—this terrific govern- 
ment propaganda had misled a few. But 
I caught hell about not voting to do away 
with price control altogether. There was 
little talk of the draft. Most people are 
against the British loan, but there is a 
strong conviction of the inevitability of 
conflict with Russia. When the loan is put 
in that setting many people are for it.” 


FEPC Cashes In 


Since President Roosevelt created it by 

executive order on June 25, 1941, the 
wartime Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee has had more than its 
share of rough sledding. Con- 
gressional appropriations usu- 
ally were made grudgingly 
and over the opposition of 
most Southern members. 
5, Last week, the troubled life 
of. the FEPC came to a quiet 
end. On Saturday, May 4, the 
day after House and Senate 
conferees failed to approve a 
$27,600 appropriation to com- 
plete the agency’s liquidation, 
Chairman Malcolm Ross made 
an announcement: Although 
the commission’s life had two 
months to run, he was placing 
himself and all 24 remaining 
employes on indefinite fur- 
lough without pay. The little 
money still available would 
be used for a final report to 
President Truman. 


Saal 


PEOPLE: The Mother 


Mrs. Emma Clarissa Clem- 
ent was attending a district 
conference of the African M. 
E. Zion Church in Springfield, 
Ky., last Wednesday night, 
May 1, when a messenger 
brought word that an urgent 
call had come for her at the 
telephone company office a 
mile away. Since there was 


no phone in the ‘church or in any nearby 
Negro home, she would have to go to 
the office to speak. 

Despite the distance and her 71 years, 
Mrs. Clement hurried off, full of fore- 
boding. The call was from her oldest 
daughter, Mrs. Abbie Jackson, in Louis- 
ville. Mrs, Clement trembled. The next 
moment she could scarcely credit her own 
ears: She, a Negro and granddaughter of 
a slave, had been selected by the Golden 
Rule Foundation in New York to be 
“American Mother of 1946.” 

Almost hless, Mrs. Clement 
thanked her daughter and hung up. For 
the next half hour she grappled with the 
idea. Then, shaken by disbelief, she called 
her daughter back. Was the news really 
true? Mrs. Jackson assured her it was. 

From the Women: The practice 
of choosing an American Mother in con- 
nection with the celebration of Moth- 
er’s Day was begun by the foundation in 
1935. Annually since then a Mother’s 
Committee in each state has submitted 
one and sometimes two names to the 
foundation’s American Mothers Commit- 
tee for the final selection; additional nom- 
inations are received from civic and 
other leaders. Among the women hon- 
ored have been Mrs. Charles H. Mayo, 
whose husband founded the Mayo clinic 
at Rochester, Minn., and Mrs. Elias 
Compton, mother of Arthur H. Compton, 
Nobel Prize winner in physics, Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, and. 


Wilson M. Compton, professor of eco- 
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nomics at George Washington University. 

Nomination of, Mrs. Clement—the first 
Negro ever considered—was suggested by 
Mrs. Ruth Mougey Worrell of New York, 
executive secretary of the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women, who had met Mrs. 
Clement in Louisville two years ago. The 
committee studied her record: Born in 
Providence, R. I., she had attended Liv- 
ingstone College in Salisbury, N. C., 
where she met George Clinton Clen:ent. 
They were graduated and married the 
same day in 1898. He was ordained a 
minister in the African M. E. Zion Church 
and together they started their long strug- 
gle against poverty. 

Pious and energetic, Mrs. Clement de- 
voted her life to her husband’s work and 
the rearing of seven children. Her hus- 
band, who became Bishop of Kentucky, 
died in 1984. Like their parents all the 
children attended Livingstone College. 
They are: Mrs. Jackson, executive sec- 
retary of the church’s missionary society; 
Dr. Rufus E. Clement, president of At- 
lanta University; Dr. Frederick A. Clem- 
ent, professor of physics at West Virginia 
State College; Mrs. Ruth Bond, w 
husband is chief of staff of the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation in 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; George W. Clem- 
ent, field director of the American Red 
Cross in Italy; James A. Clement, pro- 
fessor of theology at Livingstone, who re- 
cently was discharged from the Army 
Chaplain Corps as a major; and Mrs. 
Emma Walker, 36, and youngest of the 
family, professor of English at Tuskegee 
Institute. There are seven grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 

At her home on Walnut Street, Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Clement was quietly happy as 
she prepared to leave for New York this 
week to take part in the observance of © 
Mother’s Day. “I’m glad,” she said, “but 
mostly because my children have all 
turned out so well.” 

‘I Never Dreamed . . .’ The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal put the story of Mrs. 
Clement’s selection on page one. There 
were some raised eyebrows, but generally 
the reaction echoed the sentiments of 
Mary E. Hughes of NewYork, a native 
of Louisville and member of the Society 
of Kentucky Women. Miss Hughes had 
helped make the American Mothers Com- 
mittee choice unanimous. “I never 
dreamed I would ever in my life vote 
for a Negro,” she said. “But when I saw 
her record I couldn’t be fair and serve on 
the committee without recognizing it. 
I'm a rebel of rebels—or I thought I was 
until this afternoon.” 
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REDS: May-Day Pink 

Spectators lining Eighth Avenue in 
New York last si had the feeling that 
this was where they came in. Five years 
had passed and a world war had been 
fought since the last May Day parade in 
1941; yet the marchers’ slogans and 
chants had changed only a little. . 

For this ideological standstill Moscow 
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aloof from the Allies; in May 1946 post- 
war tilts again separated Russia from the 
West. New York Communists and left 
wingers, lightning-quick to mirror such 
subtleties, railed in 1946 as in 1941 
against “imperialists” and “warmongers.” 
Even the one notable difference in the 
two parades reflected the marchers’ loyal- 
ties: In 1941 banners had called for the 
release from Federal prison of Earl Brow- 
der, then America’s No. 1 Communist. 
Since fallen from party grace, he was not 
mentioned last week. 

Snubbed by Socialists and old-line 
labor groups, the New York parade be- 
longed largely to Communists and pink 
CIO unions. Observers noted a lack of 
fervor; 3,000 police and _plain-clothes 
men, mobilized for the violence char- 
acterizing past May Day fetes, stood idle 
at their strategic stations on rooftops and 
sidewalks along the route. The Daily 
Worker bragged of a turnout of 75,000 
marchers; less biased tallies at the end of 
the six-hour demonstration put the figure 
closer to 25,000. 

There was one innovation: Thousands 
of Army and Navy veterans, many bear- 
ing the insignia of combat service over- 
seas, marched in the parade. The Com- 
munist party’s serviceman unit alone 
included hundreds, led by a Negro major 
and clicking along with military smart- 
ness. Whether the veterans had a legal 
right to appear in uniform was a point 
still unsettled after the day ended. Fed- 
eral authorities themselves differed. In 
Washington, the Judge Advocate Gener- 
al’s office cited an Army regulation that 
veterans could wear their uniforms “upon 
occurrence of ceremony,” but in New 
York the United States Attorney’s office 
said it was illegal except for “recognized 
military occasions.” 

Enforcement, however, was put up to 
civil authorities. As a result, the veterans 
marched undisturbed. The day’s sole ar- 
rests were of eight CIO unionists charged 
with desecrating the American flag by 
carrying it horizontally as a catch-all for 
coins ‘contributed to help striking electri- 
cal workers. 
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; CRIME: Battle of the Rock 


If the 288 assorted murderers, kidnap- 
pers, robbers, and jail breakers confined 
on Alcatraz share any overpowering am- 
bition, it is to escape. Only the nation’s 
most incorrigible prisoners—those “too hot 
to handle” elsewhere—are sent -to the 
12-acre “Rock” of bare stone and gray 
concrete that lies stark and alone in the 
formidable waters of San Francisco Bay. 
It was to punish such hardened criminals, 
not to reform them, that the Justice De- 
partment in 1934 took over the Corregi- 
dor-like fortress, disciplinary barracks, 
hospital, and prison maintained by the 
Army since 1859. 

However escape-proot Alcatraz might 


Battle of Alcatraz: A grenade explodes in the middle of the 48-hour siege 


be, it could never keep its inmates from 
hoping and plotting for freedom. The 
record: five major attempted breaks; four 
complete failures, costing the lives of one 
guard and three prisoners; one partial suc- 
cess, in which a bank robber and a kid- 
napper leaped into the waters of the 
Golden Gate, and disappeared forever— 
presumably drowned. 

Last week, the hope of escape which 
springs eternal flared into the most spec- 
tacular mutiny in Federal penal history. 
Before the prisoners were subdued, a 48- 
hour siege had been joined by two Navy 
destroyer escorts, five Coast Guard patrol 
ships, observation aircraft of the Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard, San Francisco 
police, 80 volunteer Marines, and 20 Fed- 
eral prison guards flown from the states 
of Washirigton, Colorado, and Kansas. At 
the end, Alcatraz could still boast it was 
escape-proof. But two guards and three 


. prisoners were dead, and fourteen guards 


and one prisoner had been wounded. 
Operation Cell Block: The desper- 
ate break for freedom was begun at 
2 p.m, on Thursday, May 2, by Bernard 
Paul Coy, 46-year-old self-styled hard- 
ened criminal, who always insisted: “Mur- 
der means nothing to me.” A sneering 
braggart who once boasted that he would 
some day escape and never be captured 
alive, Coy scaled the 25-foot steel wall 
in Cell Block C to its gun gallery—a 
steel-barred walk from which guards 
armed with rifles and pistols protect the 
unarmed guards inside the cell block. 
Using pliers and plumbing fixtures 
which he had hidden, Coy bent the gal- 
lery’s bars enough to open a 18- by 
7-inch gap through which he snaked in- 
side. n Guard Dean Burch entered, 
Coy slugged him, grabbed his .30-cali- 
ber Springfield rifle and his .45-caliber 
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Colt revolver, and opened the cells of 34 
other prisoners in Cell Block C. They 
overpowered fifteen unarmed guards, 
made them hostages, and the Battle of 
Alcatraz was on. 

The 35 prisoners now controlled their 
three-tiered cell block. Their fortress po- 
sition made up for their scanty weapons 
—only the one rifle and one revolver. 
Three guards who rushed into the gal- 
lery to assist Burch were greeted with 
murderous fire. One guard, Harold P. 
Stites, who had killed an escaping con- 
vict in 1938, was shot dead and the oth- 
er two wounded. 

Now the prisoners held a pillbox-type 
position, but they quickly found that to 
get out of their fortress, let alone off Al- 
catraz, was not so easy. They tried to 
smash into the adjacent Cell Block D to 
release the Rock’s most desperate inmates 
from solitary confinement. They couldn’t 
break an electrically controlled lock. 
Then they tried to escape irito the recrea- 
tion yard. That failed. “This louses things 
up fine,” shrieked stir-crazy Joseph Paul 
Cretzer, 35-year-old lifer, who had mur- 
dered a Tacoma, Wash., marshal in a 
previous bid for freedom. 

The mutineers might have surrendered 
then, had not Cretzer gone berserk. From 
the door of a cell into which hostage 
guards had been herded, the screaming 
Cretzer emptied the revolver, wounding 
three officers. For ten hours thereafter 
the bleeding guards lay on the cold con- 
crete, feigning death. For ten hours, their 
comrades outside fought to rescue them. 


Operation Grenade: The siege of 
the still confined convicts, waged with 
rifle and grenade, was as complex a mili- 
tary operation as an attack on an Iwo 
Jima cave or a Normandy hedgerow. An 
hour after the mutiny began, Warden 
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Reich reunion: Lt. Frederick C. Mahn’s wife wins priority over their sons ... 


James A. Johnston, 72-year-old onetime 
banker, knew he was up against it. He 
sent an urgent appeal to police and mili- 
tary officials ashore. Four hours after the 
mutiny began, he admitted that his situa- 
tion was “difficult and precarious.” 

The first task was to save the captured 
guards. Under cover of heavy fire, prison 
guards and police reinforcements rushed 
the redoubt just before midnight and res- 
cued all the guard-captives. One of them, 
William A. Miller, holed by a .45-caliber 
slug, his chest crushed by savage kicks, 
dictated a deathbed statement that Cret- 
zer had shot him “cold-bloodedly.” Hav- 
ing made sure that his murderer would 
not escape justice, Miller died. 

Now that the hostages had been res- 
cued and the convicts cornered at the 
cost of two guards dead and fourteen 
wounded, Warden Johnston had no rea- 
son to risk his men. All through Friday, 
‘May 8, he relied on bombardment rather 
than frontal assault. Every half-hour in the 
morning, half a dozen rifle grenades were 
lobbed at the cell-block windows. A Ma- 
rine warrant officer, Charles L. Buckner, 
veteran of underwater demolitions and 
banzai charges with the Third Marine Di- 
vision on Guam, hacked three holes 
through the roof with electric drills. 
Through the holes he dropped 150 gre- 
nades, some tied to strings so they would 
explode at the right level. 

During Friday afternoon and night, 
Warden Johnston let the bombardment 
cease periodically, hoping that the felons 
would surrender. But when the mutineers 
suggested “a deal,” Johnston was firm: He 
would accept nothing less than uncondi- 
tional surrender. 


Soon after dawn on Saturday, May 4, | 


the final mop-up began. Guards crept 
cautiously into the no man’s land of steel, 
pipes, and conduits in the corridors of 


Cell Block C. They met no resistance. 
They found three bodies: Those of Coy 
and Cretzer, the two ringleaders, and 
Marvin Franklin Hubbard, kidnapper and 
three-time jail breaker, who ironically 
had applied for a writ of habeas corpus 
in an attempt to get out of Alcatraz le- 
gally. The other 32 convicts in the cell 
block had no taste for a last stand. One 
by one, they had slunk back to their 
cells and hidden under mattresses and 
tables for safety from the bombardment. 

In the afternoon, 48 hours after the 
mutiny began, Warden Johnston could 
announce that Alcatraz’s reputation was 


still secure: “No prisoner escaped.” 
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SERVICES: Meet the Wife 


A shipload of 1,500 GI replacements, 
normally a sight to delight occupation 
troops, passed unnoticed at the Bremer- 
haven dock. Some hundred yards beyond 
lay the reason: another ship; bearing the 


' first contingent of American wives and 


children to join their menfolk in the 
Reich. Few soldiers had managed to out- 
wit an Army ruling against meeting the 
ship, but a royal welcome awaited it 
nonetheless. A band blared. A special 
refrigerator car from Holland brought 
fresh flowers for each woman; the chil- 
dren got toys requisitioned from local 
manufacturers. 

The fifteen-hour train ride to Wannsee, 
in the Berlin suburbs, had one novelty 
after another. Strange sights flashed by 
the windows. At Helmstedt boxcars 
stood crowded with shabby German re- 
patriates, From their deluxe coaches the 
well-dressed women stared curiously. 
pineoearege scenery provided further 
evidence of a defeated enemy. Some of 
the Americans wept—less out of sym- 
pathy, one explained, than for a “civiliza- 


~ tion eating itself up.” 


The 300-mile journey ended after mid- 
night. The travelers could hardly wait, 
straining eagerly as a familiar but long- 


‘unseen face appeared on the platform. 


Brassy strains Of “Therell Be Some 
Changes Made” mingled with vociferous 
greetings between husband and wife, and 
father and child—some meeting for the 
first time. 

The First Families: In their spacious 
billets in the American colony at Wann- 
see—a beautifully developed residential 
suburb—wives last week settled down to a 
new life. Comfortable rooms were bright 
with new furnishings, requisitioned or 
liberated. In the preceding weeks eager 


soldiers had set up all sorts of conven- . 





Associated Press Photos 
-.. a Shipboard back injury fails to spoil the joy of Mrs. John L. Gray and her husband 
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They Were Dependable: Navy blimps shepherded 89,000 ships without loss 


iences—beauty salons, stores, and movies. 

Outdoors lilacs bloomed and greening 
ivy covered many a bomb-damaged spot. 
The newcomers had their choice of pas- 
times—yachting on the Wannsee and the 
Havel River, swimming, tennis, riding, a 
golf course, and a succession of welcom- 
ing cocktail parties. Recovering from its 
bleak depression of last year, Berlin prom- 
ised to be delightful—for the conqueror. 
It offered more cultural outlets than the 
average American city—the Berlin Phil- 
harmonie, several opera houses, and doz- 
ens of legitimate shows. 

Occupation’ veterans silently wondered 
how long it would take for the thrill of 
an ex-enemy capital to wear off; most 
had found living in the small island in a 
Russian sea a source of claustrophobia 
whose only antidote was a trip to Bavaria 
or, better still, outside Germany, 

But this disadvantage had not occurred 
to the wives. Happily they shopped at the 
commissary, spruced up billets, wangled 
transformers for electrical equipment, and 
learned the intricacies of currency con- 
trol. Most, tipped off in advance, had 
brought large cigarétte stocks; four car- 
tons were good for a year’s maid service. 


Few American women needed the of- - 


ficial identifying mark decreed for occu- 
pation troops’ dependents—a small shield 
with a blue field of stars over vertical red 
and white stripes. Shining good looks 
and tailored clothes set them apart. GI’s 
who once had favorably compared friu- 
leins to American women promptly 
switched allegiance. 

On the question of fraternization the 
wives appeared willing to take a broad 
view. “I don’t actually approve,” one of 
them said, “but after all I didn’t come 
over here to view the ruins myself.” 


Slimming the GI 

On Oct. 1, 1943, the Army set u 
"Expeditionary Force Menu No. 1,” call- 
ing for 3,900 calories daily per GI in all 
theaters. When battle experience and the 


general rigors of overseas duty made it 
advisable to increase the amount of food, 
the Army on April 9, 1945, upped the 
caloric count to 4,200. Last week the 
Army disclosed that the diet for GI's 
in the states had been cut from 3,900 
to 3,750; for those overseas, from 4,200 
to 3,900. Reason: the food relief pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, service chow will 
still equal the American civilian level 
and it will be more than three times that 
allowed Germans in the American-occu- 
pied zone. 


Low-Flying Subs 


The Navy’s cigar-shaped blimps, look- 
ing so clumsy and lazy, were a typically 
Navy “silent service” during wartime se- 
crecy. The patient, faithful patrols of 
the helium-lifted, radar-equipped air- 
ships rarely attracted the spectacular 
headlines earned by battleships and car- 
riers. Indeed, they were only occasionally 
mentioned in the press, and then some- 
times as the butt of jokes. Example: the 
excited air-raid warden who phoned Ite 
had just sighted a “low-flying submarine.” 

Last week the veil that cloaked their 
escort and antisubmarine. exploits was 
lifted by Rear Admiral Charles E. Rosen- 
dahl, America’s No. 1 lighter-than-air 
enthusiast, who two decades ago rode the 
shattered bow of the Shenandoah to 
earth, later skippered the Los Angeles 
and the ill-fated Akron, and circled the 
world in the Graf Zeppelin. A pamphlet 
entitled “They Were Dependable,” which 
was prepared by Rosendahl’s Naval Air- 


‘ ship Training and Experimental Com- 


mand at Lakehurst, N. J., told the hither- 
to secret story: 

@ The Navy’s blimps-—rising from an op- 
erational strength of zero at the time of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor to 
a peak of 68 in late 1944—escorted 89,000 
ships, made 55,900 patrol flights, spent 
550,000 hours in the air, and searched 
3,000,000 square miles of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Mediterranean. 


@ Not one of the 532 vessels sunk by 
U-boats off the Atlantic Coast was lost 
while escorted by lighter-than-air craft. 
@ Blimps were the most dependable of 
military aircraft. At any given time, 87 
per cent were serviceable. 
@ Only one blimp was lost as a result of 
enemy action. The night of July 18, 1943, 
K-74’s radar detected a surfaced sub in 
the Caribbean. When its bombs failed to 
release, it dueled the sub with machine 
guns. The blimp was shot down but float- 
ed for hours. All except one of its crew 
were rescued the next day. 
@ One blimp squadron, ZP-14, after mak- 
ing the first transoceanic flight by a non- 
rigid airship, was stationed at Port Lyau- 
tey, French Morocco, with bases as far 
away as Malta, Venice, and Gibraltar. 
After it arrived, not a single enemy sub- 
marine passed through the Strait of Gi- 
braltar. 
@ Another squadron was ready for trans- 
fer to Southwestern England at the time 
of V-E Day. Reason: Blimps had proved 
superior to airplanes for detecting U- 
boats submerged to the tops of their peri- 
scopes and schnorchel breathing tubes. 
@ Blimps did dozens of odd jobs: search- 
ing for convicts escaping from a South 
American penal colony, delivering a draft 
summons to a fisherman at sea, rounding 
up boatloads of survivors from U-boats, 
exploding floating mines by gunfire, res- 
cuing plane-crash survivors from the Bra- 
zilian jungle, riding herd on convoy 2 
glers and latecomers, piloting vessels 
through fog-bound channels, delivering 
confidential messages to an aircraft car- 
rier for the Doolittle raid on Japan, tow- 
ing a disabled Army launch away from 
nearby neutral. territory, dropping 50- 

allon gasoline drums to a stranded PBY 
fying boat, and locating schools of fish, 
migratory birds, spent torpedoes, and 
floating bales of rubber from sunken Ger- 
man blockade runners. 

However valuable blimps proved in 

wartime, the demobilized postwar Navy 
last week revealed that it now has only 
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Was Our European War Strategy Correct? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


More than a year has now 
elapsed since V-E Day. A European 
peace settlement is not even in sight. 
Whether Europe can be restored as a 
group of independent states is by ‘no 
means certain. The major Allies are at 
loggerheads even over the terms of 
peace with Italy, the only nation in 
the Axis constellation with 
respect to which the Rus- 
sians lack the bargaining as- 
set of an army of occupation. 

This state of affairs is 
bound to revive interest in 
one of the great persistent 
behind-the-scenes contro- 
versies of the war: that be- 
tween the British, especially 
Winston Churchill, and the 
Americans over the strategy 
of the assault on Germany. 
Churchill fought for the invasion of 
Europe through the “soft underbelly.” 
The Americans insisted upon the di- 
rect attack across the English Chan- 
nel. In this argument, Churchill won 
the first rounds. But the American con- 
cept finally prevailed so completely 
that Churchill’s tenacious efforts to put 
even a small Anglo-American force 
into the Balkans and the Danube Val- 
lev were squelched. 

The argument began almost imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor. The Ameri- 
can Chiefs of Staff favored a limited 
cross-Channel assault in 1942, to seize 
and hold the Cherbourg Peninsula. 
Their purpose was to divert German 
troops from the east, where the Rus- 
sians were sorely pressed, and to pave 
the way for a major invasion in 1948. 
This was the tentative plan when 
Eisenhower was sent to London, fol- 
lowing Churchill's second visit to 
Washington, in June. 

The British Chiefs of Staff con- 
cluded, however, that a beachhead 
could not be seized and held with the 
forces available in 1942. They were 
unwilling to risk “another Dun- 
kerque.” 

In July 1942, the American Chiefs 
of Staff went to London to make a 
final attempt to persuade the Brit- 
ish to try the Channel in 1942. It 
would have had to be chiefly a Brit- 
ish undertaking, because the Ameri- 
cans could promise only three divi- 
sions. The British could not be moved. 
The decision was to enter French 
North Africa. 


After the first grab for Tunisia 
failed, it became apparent that the 
clearing of North Africa and the re- 





opening of the Mediterranean, which 
required also the capture of Sicily, 
would prevent a cross-Channel inva- 
sion during 1943. 

Churchill insisted on knocking Italy 
out of the war. After Italy had capitu- 
lated and we had the Italian Fleet, 


even after we had Naples and the 
-_ , Foggia airfields, he insisted 


upon fighting in Italy. First 


of Italy. He wanted, and 
tried, to bring Turkey into 
the war. He wanted Anglo- 
American armies to land in 
Greece and Yugoslavia and 
eventually at the head of 
the Adriatic. 

Even after the supposed- 
ly firm agreement to cross 
the Channel in May 1944, 
reached at the Quebec conference in 
September 1943, the British reopened 
the question at Cairo in December. 
It was finally settled a few days 
later, at Teheran, by Stalin who, 
when the alternatives were set be- 
fore hini, gave firm support to the 
American plan. 

Churcnill, however, made one last 
attempt to bring Turkey into the war, 
and the British stood out to the end 
against the auxiliary invasion of 
France from the South, advocating in- 
stead landings &t the head of the 
Adriatic. 

Churchill’s strategy, at each stage, 
had strictly military merits as well as 
strictly military disadvantages. It fit- 
ted also his enthusiasm for air power. 
Some of the best American air gen- 
erals held that with the airfields close 
to the Reich on the south, which 
Churchill’s strategy promised, Ger- 
many could be bombed into surrender. 
But, under tht leadership of the Amer- 
ican Chiefs of Staff, more traditional 
principles of war triumphed. 

Churchill’s strategy also had its po- 
litical objectives. It would have estab- 
lished American-British forces in Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and per- 
haps, with the Turks, in Bulgaria. 
They would have been there when the 
time came to reconstitute Europe and 
write the peace. 


Stalin knew that. So did the 
Americans. American policy was to 
win the war in the quickest possible 


’ way. It looked no farther. Secretary 


of State Byrnes, among others, must 
wonder, at times, if our E 

war strategy wasn't a little om 
sighted. 


he wanted Rome, then all © 
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two blimp squadrons, each with four air- 
ships: ZP-12 at Lakehurst and ZP-31 at 
Santa Ana, Calif. It also has fourteen 
other blimps for reserve, training, and ex- 
periment, and a class of 35 naval airship 
officers under instruction. While the Army 
continues to limit its lighter-than-air ac- 
tivities to barrage balloons, Rosendahl 
hopes to have twenty operating blimps, to 
increase top speed from 80 to 100 knots, 
and to develop a nonporous gas bag to re- 
place the leaky rubber-cloth container. 


Flatbush Overseas 


Only Brooklyn could have inspired the 
letter; only a lonely Brooklyn GI could 
have written it. So Sgt. Edward J. Grace, 
a cook with the Eighth Air Force, sat 
down on Easter Sunday, April 21, in 
dreary Okinawa and made his plaintive 
appeal to Mayor William O’Dwyer of 
New York. Its substance: Edward was 
homesick, mighty homesick for Brook- 





N. Y. Herald Tribune 
- Brooklyn to Okinawa: A street sign 


lyn. Couldn’t the mayor send just two 
Flatbush Avenue street signs, one for 
himself, the other for his brother, Cpl. 
Richard J. Grace, stationed in Korea? 
The city’s response when the letter ar- 
rived last week was immediate. Within 
24 hours the signs were on their way. 
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FAMILIES: Winnie Misses 


The idea of making Winston Churchill 
an honorary member of the Missouri 
Society of Mayflower Descendants oc- 
curred in January to its governor, Mrs. 
Edward T. Smith of St. Louis. Genealo- 
gists went to work immediately, hopeful 
of proving his qualifications by the time 
he came to Westminster College at Ful- 
ton, Mo. (NEwswEEK, March 18). 

But when the former Prime Minister 
arrived in Missouri there wasn’t a peep 
out of the Mayflower descendants. Last 
week Mrs. Smith disclosed the reason: 
Churchill had failed to qualify. It was 
simple enough to trace his American an- 
cestry, through his Brooklyn-born mother, 
Jennie Jerome, back to one Daniel Wilcox 
in the seventeenth century. But there 
genealogists struck a doubtful branch. 
Daniel's father, himself not a Mayflower 
man, had married twice. His first wife’s 
an was unknown. The second was 
a Mayflower descendant. There was no 


dropped. Churchill was not even told of 
the society’s futile quest. 




















He teaches lessons in the sky 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tue little goldfish in the water and the 
giant dirigible in the sky are alike in 
one important respect. Each moves 
through a fluid medium, unhampered 
by the force of gravity. 

That’s why at the massive Goodyear 
Air Dock in Akron —center of the 
world’s lighter-than-air craft develop- 
ment — one small room is set aside for 
a glass-walled aquatic test channel 
equipped with scientific measuring de- 
vices. Here, designers of great airships 
study the goldfish — the movements of 
its tail, the control of its fins—seeking 
to learn from nature principles that 
can be applied to airships. 


This is only a fraction of the con- 
tinuing fundamental research that 
has made Goodyear today the world’s 
only existing company with 36 years’ 
experience in building and flying 
lighter-than-air craft, both rigid and 
non-rigid. 

Through two wars, Goodyear 
“Blimps” helped the U. S. Navy pro- 
tect American shores and shipping. 
And, in the future, from Goodyear will 
come the greatest, safest, world-cruis- 
ing dirigibles ever designed which, 
along with the airplane and steamship, 
will give America the finest long-range 
transportation facilities in history. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
has long experience in a wide variety of 
other vital fields — aviation, metals, fab- 
rics, chemistry ... constantly developing 


new products for you. 
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1. Bearers 


C] Calender rolls 


3. Bonding Strength 





(] Dead metal around a printing plate 


CL] Halftone mounting blocks 


C] Paper’s resistance to tearing 
CJ Paper’s resistance to surface “picking” 


C0 Folding quality of paper 








2. Pericles 


CA stock border design 


C Parasites of pulpwood 


OC A display type face 


4. Trufect 


CZ Artwork of photographic realism 
C0 Natural color photography 


CA paper for fine printing. 





ANSWERS 


1 Bearers are dead metal around 

and within the printing area of a 
plate, left as an aid in electrotyping. 
Good plates are most effective when 
printed on fine paper. That’s why, 
for sparkling reproduction, discrimi- 
nating printers and advertisers in- 
sist on Levelcoat* Papers. 


? Pericles is a type face designed 

to display a headline. To display 
fine typography, Kimberly-Clark pro- 
duces Levelcoat Papers. Smooth, 
lustrous, and opaque to a high de- 
gree, they set the stage for your 
dramatic selling message. 


3 Bonding Strength is that 25 8 
erty in paper which resists “‘pic 
ing’ —the removal of surface particles 
during printing. The remarkable 
bonding strength of Levelcoat is an 
important aid in assuring cleaner, 
more beautiful presswork through- 
out longest runs. 


4 Trufect is a top grade Kimberly- 

Clark Printing Paper. Minutely 
checked during every operation in 
the manufacturing process, TRUFECT 
remains ental uniform from 
ream to ream, from run to run—a 
clear, rich medium for finest quality 
printing in black and white or color. 


> 


cvelecal 


PRINTING PAPERS 


For black and white or 
color printing in publica- 
tions, mail order catalogs, 
house organs and direct 
mail, select one of these 
Levelcoat grades — 
Trufect, Multifect, or 
Hyfect. Kimberly - Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 


* TRADE MARK 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 
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Blum and Monnet spearhead the French drive for a healthy American loan 


Commissaire du Plan 


In the battle for postwar loans, France’s 
best weapon in Washington is its “Little 
Howitzer,” Jean Monnet, the economic 
strategist of the Léon Blum mission. 

A fast behind-the-scenes worker, skilled 
intriguer, and a devoted servant of 
France, Monnet is far more than a statis- 
tics bearer for Blum. The power to enter 
into financial arrangements is delegated to 
the ex-Premier; the maneuvers are con- 
ducted by Monnet. 

Washington is a familiar battleground 
for Monnet. It was here that he did his 
greatest job for France when he hel 
America plan for the victory which lib- 
erated his country. As one of the key 
figures in the British Supply Council, he 
took the lead in shaping the fantastic 
goals for American production which re- 
sulted in President Roosevelt’s victory pro- 
gram. The late columnist Raymond Clap- 
per at that time called him one of the ten 
top foreigners in the capital. 

Today Monnet has a five-year plan for 
France—Commissariat Général du Plan de 
Modernisation et d' Equipement, to give 
its full title—-which he is successfully sell- 
ing to Treasury and State Department of- 
ficials. With the initial impetus-of a loan, 
he tells them, France pins transformed 


from an artisan country with low pro-. 


ductive efficiency into a modern industrial 
nation. 

When the “Little Howitzer” became 
commissaire du_plan four months ago, 


France’s experts scarcely had the pencils 
to write the figures for the proposed re- 
construction of their country. Last March, 
when the Blum mission arrived here, le 
plan was complete. In the interim Mon- 
net,’ carefully playing the part of a politi- 
cal neutral, worked with all factions to 
achieve united support. Communists, So- 
cialists, and right wingers backed le plan; 
labor, industry, and government teamed 
up to work out the details. 

Le Switch: Monnet’s skill in working 
all sides of the street was demonstrated 
by the prelude and aftermath of the short- 
lived agreement between Generals Giraud 
and de Gaulle. When he went to North 
Africa early in 1943 for H Hopkins’s 
Munitions Assignments Board to discuss 
reequipment of the French Army, he was 
known as a “Giraud man.” In the struggle 
for power between the Giraudists and de 
Gaullists, Monnet switched his allegiance. 
Some observers on the scene said Monnet 
had “sold his boss down the river.” How- 
ever, Monnet, who had shrewdly placed 
his chips on the winner, insisted his only 
objective was French unity. 

His support of de Gaulle when the 
latter was in disfavor here left a bad 
taste in the mouths of ‘many American 
officials. Monnet failed in the next job 
he cut out for himself: winning American 
diplomatic recognition of the provisional 
government. 

Time has blurred these memories. Dur- 
ing the current negotiations, the Ameri- 
cans find they like to do business with 
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him because of his un-Gallic directness 
with them. Even his slight accent is 
quickly lost in what he says. But Mon- 
net’s greatest assets lie in his friendship 
with many top officials and a calculating 
awareness of which ones really count. 

With all his skills, Monnet has been 
aided by an unseen participant at the 
conference table in Room 4426 of the 
Treasury Building: the specter of Com- 
munism in France. The “Little Howitzer” 
has carefully refrained from discussing 
French politics. Le plan is a design for 
“peaceful revolution” and the alternative 
is plain. 

The Blum mission has never specified 
any sum, even for bargaining purposes. 
At first, the most optimistic figure ru- 
mored in Washington was a $500,000,000 
loan from the Export-Import Bank. Last 
week, it looked as though the Administra- 
tion would up the ante with a recom- 
mendation for $750,000,000. 


os 


The Ghost Slayer 


Sen. Forrest C. Donnell last week re- 
vealed himself as an exorciser of ghost- 
writers, and Washington trembled at the 
threat to a comfortable tradition. 

The Missourian opened his unorthodox 
attack as Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach concluded a twelve-page 
speech before the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee advocating passage of 
a health insurance bill. “Who wrote that 
speech?” Donnell asked. When the Sec- 
retary hedged, Donnell charged that 
Schwellenbach, relying solely on his 
“prestige as a member of the Cabinet,” 
had made a speech on a subject “he knows 
nothing about.” Despite Sen. Claude Pep- 
per’s protest that the Secretary was bein 
questioned “like a criminal,” the attac 
continued. 

Donnell: “Has the Secretary read the 
testimony submitted by the Public Health 
Service to this committee?” 

Schwellenbach: “No.” 

Donnell (reading from Schwellen- 
bach’s speech): “‘I am sure you all must 
have been impressed, as I have been, 
with the testimony submitted by the 
Public Health Service to your commit- 
tee.” 

Schwellenbach (weakly): “Your criti- 
cism is absolutely right.” 


ean 


Custom 


In mourning for the late Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone, the flags of all office 
and government buildings in Washington 
were still flown at half staff last week— 
except for the flag on the Capitol. Con- 
gressional custom prescribes the lowering 
of the flag only for the death of a Presi- 
dent or a congressman. The former rates 
80 days of mourning, the latter only two 
or three. Capitol Architect David Lynn 
and Senate Sergeant of Arms Wall Doxey 
decided a Chief Justice of the United 
States ranks with a member of Congress 
and raised the flag after the funeral. 
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IRAN: Usilermeath an Azerbaijani’s Uniform 


The Russians had promised the UN 
Security Council to quit Iran by May 6, 
and last week they were pulling out with 
a final flourish. Their troops held fare- 
well parties and left leaflets claiming 
that the occupation had “saved Iran 
from Fascism.” The Tabriz radio an- 
nounced on May 5 that the last units of 
the Red Army had left the Azerbaijan 
capital: “The liberating Red Army left 
at 11 a.m. showered with flowers and 
eulogies. Deep sorrow was felt at the 
departure of our Russian brethren, who 
have assisted us for the past five years.” 
But despite the end of the occupation, 
Russia remained dominant in oil-bearing 
Azerbaijan Province. 

The Russian commander, General 
Glinsky, and the Kremlin alone knew 
how many of his officers had put on 
mufti or the uniforms of the new Azer- 
baijan Army. But only a few of the Rus- 
sian officers were brash enough to betray 
their disguise by wearing their European 
campaign ribbons. 

The weapons the Russians provided 
the new army were mostly indistinguish- 
able from those it inherited through sur- 
render of the central government’s army 
upon the occupation. To the Skoda can- 
non taken from the surrendered force, 
the Russians added more of the same 
make and caliber which they had cap- 
tured from the Germans. The supply of 
rifles and munitions was augmented by 


stocks the Russians had required the cen- - 


tral government to make for them during 
the occupation. 

The Iranian Premier, Ghavam Sal- 
taneh, refrained from sending in central 
government troops to replace the Rus- 
sians. He wanted no clashes with them 
or with the Azerbaijan forces. Instead, 
small bands of the central government’s 
well-disciplined gendarmes took over. 

The melee in Teheran marking the 
arrival of the Azerbaijan Premier, Jaafar 
Pishevari, for negotiations with Ghavam 
(NEwsweEEK, May 6) called forth a 
chorus of leftist demands for removal of 
the gendarmes’ American adviser, Col. 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf, former head 
of the New Jersey State Police. For the 
deaths of two leftists, Schwarzkopf was 
denounced as an “imperialist provocateur 
and assassin.” 

During the negotiations Pishevari 
sprang a surprise. He announced that 
Azerbaijan had decided to divide into 
three autonomous states, Azerbaijani- 
Turki, Kurdish, and Khamseh. And for 
each he demanded an autonomous army 
(Khamseh’s would be a day’s march from 
the Teheran-Baghdad road). Pishevari 
proposed that each army operate only 
in its own province. Ghavam saw through 
the ruse. Other provinces would certainly 
demand the status granted to Azerbaijan. 





Iran’s forces would then be paralyzed. 

Rejecting the demands categorically, 
Ghavam countered with one of his own— 
the disbanding and reorganization of 
Azerbaijan’s army under Teheran’s super- 
vision. When Pishevari proved obdurate, 
Ghavam appealed to Moscow, which had 
promised its help when he asked the Se- 
curity Council to drop Iran’s case. Mos- 
cow made no reply. This week, therefore, 
Ghavam planned to inform the Council 
of Soviet power in Azerbaijan, permitting 
it to press an inquiry if it chose. 
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SYRIA: Beating the Bell 


Last February, at a Security Council 
session in London, Britain and France 
agreed to withdraw their troops from 
Syria by May 15. Last week, fifteen days 
ahead of schedule, they reported to the 
UN: All troops had evacuated Syria by 
April 30, and satisfactory arrangements 
had been made with Lebanon for the 
recall of nearly all British and French 
forces remaining there—the British by 
June 30, the French by Aug. 31. 
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RIGHTS: The Women Speak 


The united women took over the Unit- 
ed Nations last week. First came news of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s appointment as 
chairman of the Commission on Human 
Rights, most important of the Economic 
and Social Council’s five subgroups. Its 
agenda includes an International Bill of 
Rights and a proposal for world freedom 
of the press. Mrs. Roosevelt’s commission 
is to study the propositions and make 
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recommendations before the Economic 
and Social Council meets on May 25. 

Shortly after Mrs. Roosevelt took the 
chair she was elected ex-officio member 
of the subcommission on the status of 
women. The subcommission later adopted 
a resolution that whereas “woman is as 
much a human being as man,” she should 
have “equality with men in all fields of 
human enterprise.” 
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SPAIN: Information Please 


After a lethargic meeting, the UN 
Security Council’s subcommittee charged 
with determining whether Franco's re- 
gime is a threat to international peace 
last week issued its first communiqué: It 
asked the 51 UN members to submit “all 
relevant information” on the situation in 
Spain, and welcomed data from “any 
other source.” This phrasing would allow 
Franco himself to provide documents 
and information in his defense. 

Paul Hasluck, the unassuming and 
capable replacement for Lt. Col. William 
Roy Hodgson as Australian delegate 
(NEWSWEEK, May 6), presided over the 


_subcommittee’s meetings. He and the 


delegates of Brazil, China, France, and 
Poland proceeded slowly so that they 
would set no undesirable precedents in 
the first official investigation ordered by 
the UN. They had until May 31 to make 
their report to the Security Council. 

In Spain, the Franco government made 
its most tangible move to date to please 
the Western Allies: The Foreign Office 
said it would satisfy the Allied Control 
Council’s demand that Spain give up 507 
Nazis—many of them diplomats and se- 
cret agents—so far sheltered in Spain. 
But Belgium got no satisfaction on its 
demand that Franco surrender Léon 
Degrelle, former leader of the Belgian 
Fascist Rexist party. Foreign Minister 
Paul-Henri Spaak announced Belgium 
would protest to the Security Council. 


” Associated Press 


Chairman Roosevelt poses with her United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
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© If your little baby catches whooping 
cough, do you know what the chances 
are that you will Jose him? 


The terrible answer is that whooping 
cough causes death in one out of ten 
cases among babies. 


Each year, far more babies die from 
whooping cough than from diphtheria, 
measles, scarlet fever, smallpox and in- 
fantile paralysis a// combined. And each 
baby with whooping cough who does not 
die runs the risk of serious after-effects— 
nerve deafness, speech defects, or sub- 
normal development. 


Don’t take chances! If your baby is 
three months of age or older—and has 
not been immunized against whooping 
cough—see your doctor. He.will decide 
whether the baby should be immunized 


“Do yeu mean, doctor, that he could die of whooping cough?” 


Whooping Cough 


kills zeast in infancy 


now—and will give you the Immuniza- 
tion Record Card for future safety. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when to 
take your child to the doctor—for the im- 
munizations needed for protection, not only 
against whooping cough, but against other 
preventable diseases. 

No busy mother can possibly keep track of 
all this herself. Immunizations against differ- 
ent diseases are given at different ages... 
some diseases require repeated immuniza- 
tions ... safety periods vary! And if you for- 
get one single immunization, you may en- 
danger your baby’s safety—even his life! 


Join the Mothers’ 
Immunization Reminder Club! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join this mothers’ 
reminder club which now totals over 3,000,000 






members. All you have to do is ask your 
doctor for the Immunization Record Card. 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards to 
physicians free upon request. They are in two 
parts—one for the doctor’s own records and 
one for you. On your part of the card the 
doctor fills in the dates when you should bring 
your child back. 


Get this card from your doctor today! Keep 
it where you will be sure to see it at least twice 
@ year. 

* * & 
FREE! New booklet on immunization. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get . . . their special danger 
for babies . . . their harmful after-effects. 
Find out how to prevent your children from 
catching these diseases. 

Write today for your free copy of this 
immunization booklet to: Sharp & Dohme, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa., Department N5-6. 





MAKERS OF DRIED BLOOD PLASMA—A DEVELOPMENT OF SHARP & DOHME RESEARCH—AS WELL AS SULFA DRUGS 
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GERMANY: After Divided War, Divided Peace 


On May 7, 1945, the Germans surren- 
dered unconditionally to the Allies. Or 
did they? For on May 8, 1945, the Ger- 
mans also surrendered unconditionally to 
the Allies. The first surrender was made 
at Rheims to the forces of General of the 
Army Eisenhower, with Col. Gen. Alfred 
Jodl signing for the German High Com- 
mand. The second surrender was made 
at Berlin to the forces of Marshal Greg- 
ory Zhukoff, with Field Marshal Wil- 
helm Keitel signing for the German High 
Command. 

At the moment, these dual surrenders 
may have appeared only a part of the fan- 
tastic confusion accompanying V-E Day. 
Aciually, they reflected a fundamental 
lack of coordination between the Anglo- 
Americans and Russians that had persisted 
throughout the war. Until April 1945 
Generalissimo Stalin actually believed 
that the Western Powers meant to sign 
a separate peace with the Germans. 

The split between East and West was 
carried over into the peace. Both sides 
waged separate peace as they waged 
separate war. This fateful division has 
centered in defeated Germany. In the 
year since the double V-E Day, Allied 
unity, Allied ability to forge a durable 
peace, and the very future of European 
civilization itself have been put to the test. 


The Waste Land: The double sur- 
render of the German High Command 
left the Allies with a unique conquest on 
their hands—unique in the unparalleled 
physical destruction and dislocation and 
in the fact that the surrendered Reich 
quite literally had no functioning govern- 
ment whatever. 

The unique conquest produced a 
unique conference—Potsdam. There, in 
the baroque palaces of a vanished Teu- 
tonic aristocracy the Americans, British, 
and Russians worked out a paper plan for 
the future of Germany. It contemplated 
reconverting Germany from a_heavy- 
industry state to a light-industry and agri- 
cultural country with indefinite Allied 
rule of the reduced Reich as a unit. But 
even at that time, to American and Brit- 
ish officers on an operational level the 
Potsdam Declaration seemed to ignore 
two fundamental factors: (1) that Ger- 
many was still a wrecked and prostrate 
country and that the first preoccupation 
of the occupying powers would be inevi- 
tably to bring about some measure of re- 
covery and prevent starvation, disease, 
and disorder, and (2) that unless the 
zonal divisions of Germany were quickly 
abolished they would tend with the pas- 
sage of time to become permanent. 

One year after the German surrender 
these doubts as to the workability of the 
Potsdam Declaration had become facts. 





Both the British and the Americans found 
themselves obliged to feed Germany. 
The zones of occupation had solidified 
and to the original three a fourth, the 
French zone, had been added. Thus on 
the first anniversary of V-E Day one of 
the main efforts of Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes at the Paris Foreign 
Ministers conference was to attempt to 
solve the German problem that Potsdam 
was supposed to have settled. 

The Waste Effort: It was not for 
lack of effort or good will that the sum-_ 
mer schemes of Potsdam had been dissi- 
pated by the spring after victory. The 


- mechanism for governing Germany had 


actually been set up and put into opera- 
tion. Despite national disagreements all 


if this French demand is granted. Up to 
now both have refused it and the French 
have thus reaped the full blame for mak- 
ing four-power rule of the Reich so far 
a largely wasted effort. But the conviction 
has grown that the Russians, despite their 
surface support for German unity, actually 
do not want this to be achieved—except 
on their own terms—a Communist Reich. 
On Anglo-American terms—with the cen- 
tral administrative agencies in Germany 
plus German political parties and labor 
unions on a national scale—it would be 
possible to penetrate the iron curtain 
now ringing the Soviet zone. 

Thus one year after V-E- Day a_Reich 
with no government has become a Reich 
with four governments. Not until this 
anomalous division is ended can the most 
pressing problems of the occupation be 
settled—food, industry, and politics. 

The Food Problem: Of these the 
most immediate, food, reflects the trage- 
dy of the division of Germany. That di- 
vision gave the Russians the greatest 


1945: A double German surrender showed Allied military disunity* 


gained invaluable experience from their 
Berlin meetings. 

But the Allied Control machinery failed 
to carry ¢ut the fundamental premise of 
the Potsdam Declaration: that Germany 
be governed as one nation. One stumbling 
block was the attitude of the French. 
France had not been represented at Pots- 
dam, but against Russia’s wishes the 
Americans had insisted that the French 
have an equal share in the over-all con- 
trol of the Reich. This policy soon rose to 
plague the United States. For the French 
used their veto power.on the Control 
Council to obstruct every move to give 
Germany a unified administration until 
France’s demands for the separation of 
the Ruhr and Rhineland from the Reich 
had been met. 

Both the British and Americans foresee 


future pclitical and economic troubles _ 


—_— 


food-raising area. As a result, the ration 
in the Russian zone amounts to 1,600 
calories a day—about subsistence level. 
That in the American zone has been cut 
to 1,250, and in the British zone it is 
down to 1,050—starvation level. Further- 
more, while the Russian zone is self-sup- 
porting, the Americans and British must 
pay for and import food of every sort 
to feed their zones. 

These low rations in turn may call for 
more troops to control the starving, dis- 
eased, and possibly rioting Germans. It 
certainly presages a slowdown in the 
Reich’s industrial reorganization with ef- 
fects that will be felt all through Europe. 
For example, the revival of European in- 
dustry depends upon coal from the Ruhr. 
Yet when the British were forced to cut 





*Col. Gen. Jodl (left) and Field Marshal Keitel. 
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rations in their zone, down went coal 
production in the Ruhr by a full 20 per 
cent. 

The Industry Problem: American 
and particularly British officials detected. ° 
in the Potsdam Declaration what seemed 
to them a fundamental fallacy. They 
did not believe that the restrictions im- 
posed on German industry plus the repa- 
rations to be exacted in the form of 
industrial equipment would leave the 
Germans the means to support themselves 
at even the level envisaged by their con- 
querors. They foresaw a pauperized 
Reich forever supported by the United 
States and Britain as a sort of gigantic 
WPA project. The London Economist, 
the most influential of British weeklies, 
denounced the Potsdam Declaration as 
“economic madness,” 

This feeling was quickly reflected in 
British policy. The British, occupying the 
most highly industrialized portion of 
Germany, pressed for a relatively high 
level of industry, while the Russians de- 


have now laid down the policy of sup- 
porting their ideological colleagues in 
the Reich, the Social Democrats. 

For the Soviets have moved with Red 
ruthlessness to organize their zone in their 
own image. Furthermore, they first had to 
combat a mass‘ill will toward them that 
arose because of the Red Army’s behavior. 
They have attempted to solve the prob- 
lem by the forced fusion of Communists 
and Social Democrats into a new Socialist 
Unity: party that has become violently 
nationalistic and violently anti-British and 
anti-American. Most important of all, a 
great effort has been made to enroll in 
the new party the millions of “little Nazis.” 

The similarity between the bygone 
Nazis and the up-and-coming Socialist 
Unity party stood out during the May 
Day celebrations in Berlin. Patches of sun- 
light shone through the red hammer-and- 
sickle banners, revealing the empty white 
circles where the swastikas had been re- 
moved. The hymn of hate against the 
Jews was replaced by a hymn of hate 
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manded a low level. The United States 
took a middle-of-the-road stand, but on 
the whole gave the Russians more sup- 
port than the British. The result was the 
January level-of-industry agreement by 
which the Reich’s steel production—the 
gauge of industrial productivity—was set 
at 5,800,000 tons a year. The problem of 
the level of German ind was tied 
in with the vexed problem of industrial 
reparations—a cause for current and fu- 
ture disagreements between the Soviets 
and the Anglo-Americans. 


The Politics Problem: Only in the 
American zone has the Potsdam proviso 
for the encouragement of Democratic 
parties been taken literally. The pressure 
of redeployment has made the Ameri- 
cans eager to turn back government to 
the Germans as quickly as possible. The 
British—with. a ialist +government— 
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1946: A Red May Day in Berlin shows Allied political disunity 


against Die Reacktion. More than 250,000 
Germans were herded into the center of 
the capital by block wardens, once a 
standby of the Nazis and now members 
of the Socialist Unity party. Communist 
placards openly challenged the three— 
Western Powers with the slogan: Die 
Elbe Ist Keine Grenze Fiir Unsere Partei 
—The Elbe Is No Boundary for Our Party. 
The ultimate Russian aim may be to 
control Germany through this Communist- 
dominated Socialist Unity party. But the 
Soviets also have another string to their 
bow—the completely non-Communist 
Bund Deutscher Offizier, the League of 
German Officers led by Field Marshal - 
Friedrich von Paulus and Gens. Walter 
von Seydlitz and Edler von Daniels. This 
oup numbers 7,000 Prussian-trained of- 
on, including 60 generals. More than 
5,000, including Paulus and Seydlitz, still 


live in a compound 30 miles west ot Mos- 
cow, not as prisoners of war but as “in- 
ternees.” Some 1,200 officers have already 
arrived in the Soviet zone, almost all in 
key administrative positions. Among them 
are Col. Paul Markgraf, Berlin chief of 
police, Col. Luitpold Steidle, deputy di- 
rector of the Ministry of Agriculture in 
the Russian zone, Maj. Bernhard Bechler, 
Brandenburg provincial. president, and 
Capt. Ernst Hadermann, director of 
schools. These officers form a.group that 
regard an eventual German-Russian com- 
bine as militarily desirable and _ histori- 
cally inevitable. They are willing to gam- 
ble that they will yet call the signals. 

Innocents Abroad: In this tangled 
year of German occupation, the United 
States has played a major role. To a cer- 
tain extent, it has been characterized by 
an “Innocents Abroad” psychology. But 
on the whole the Americans have ac- 
quitted themselves well. James O’Don- 
nell, chief of NEwswEex’s Berlin bureau, 
cabled: “We have certainly been more 
aboveboard and honorable than the Rus- 
sians, more faithful in spirit to Potsdam 
than the British, and more efficient and 
competent than the French. 

Americans could point to real accom- 
plishments in public health, public utili- 


. ties, transportation, rationing, handling 


of displaced persons, and revival of the 
press, schools, trade unions, and local 
governments. And in denazification, the 
Americans had gone to almost Nazi ex- 
cess, sacrificing efficiency in administra- 
tion for purity of principle. 
Denazification in this sense revealed 
the weakness of the American Military 
Government. For like many other meas- 
ures, it had been carried through against 
the better judgment of the responsible 
officials. The reason: The American ad- 
ministration, as General Clay remarked 
last summer, has been conducted in a 


fishbowl. Squads of —— reporters, ' 
e 


most of them from violently leftist pub- 
lications, -have constantly harassed and 
heckled American officials. The officials 
in turn developed an extrasensitivity to 
press criticism, and the Army even pre- 
pared an “impact sheet” to show them 
what was being said. 


By and large, the occupation received 


a much worse press than it deserved. 


-But the officials also often appeared to 


give more weight to the destructive criti- 
cism in relatively unimportant 


reporting of responsible publications. It 
was a case of once burned twice shy on 
the part of many officers who saw Gen- 
eral Patton forced out because he said in 
public what others said privately. 
Finally, the accomplishments of the 
Americans eo pat ee viewed — “s 
spective o eployment. The pro 
ably inevitable breakup of the battle- 
hardened Army in Europe did more than 
any other one thing to undermine Ameri- 


can prestige and make the job of govern- 


ing Germany more difficult. 
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wing papers than to the more balanced - 
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Molotoff and Byrnes, conference-room antagonists, drawing-room friends 


CONFERENCE: Eight Strikes on the Treaties 


From April 25 through May 6 the For- 
eign Ministers Conference in Paris agreed 
on: (1) the status of Tyrol. 

During that time the Foreign Ministers 
deferred decision or disagreed on: (1) the 
Italian colonies, (2) disposition of the 
Italian fleet, (3) payment of Italian rep- 
arations, (4) continued occupation of 
Italy, (5) the Dodecanese Islands, (6) 
Trieste, (7) Austria and the Balkans, and 
(8) Germany. That left the score 8-1 
against Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, the instigator of the conference. 

The tireless Secretary thereupon ar- 
ranged to send back to Washington Presi- 
dent Truman’s special four-engined plane, 
the Sacred Cow. Byrnes thus indicated 
that he might remain in Paris until he 
was able to produce some sweetness in 
the City of Light. 


The Four Horse Traders 


Under bright skies and a warm sun 
coatless couples basked in the Tuileries 
Gardens and the Luxembourg park, and 
leaned dreamily over the Seine parapets. 
Venders clustered outside every Métro 
station and along the boulevards, aggres- 
sively selling lilies of the valley until al- 
most every Parisian wore a 10-franc bou- 
tonniere. Hotel lobbies were deserted; 
offices, ‘restaurants, and shops were 
closed; taxis and fiacres left the street. 
It was a lazy May Day. Aside from the 
flower hawkers almost the only people 


working in Paris were the delegates to 
the Foreign Ministers Conference in the 
Luxembourg Palace. 

They still doggedly plowed through 
their grueling 6 a.m. to midnight sched- 
ule, occupied now with two regular meet- 
ings a day (Secretary Byrnes thought 
things moved too slowly with one a day) 
and with innumerable conferences on the 
side. Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. 
Molotoff wanted ‘to take May Day off, 
but Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin—an 
old hand at parrying Molotoff’s proposals— 
dryly suggested that the Soviet delegate 
ask for overtime pay instead. 

In contrast to the optimism of the 
opening days, issue now followed issue 
across the green-felt table, only to be de- 
toured into the file of unsolved prob- 
lems. At the suggestion of Foreign Min- 
ister Bidauli, the delegates occasionally 
abandoned tic publicity of the Salon 
Victor Hugo tor small informal meet- 
ings, rotating among their own offices 
on the same floor. 

The foreign ministers had adopted a 
method that fitted their own diplomacy. 
Instead of settling issues as each one was 
raised, they simply agreed to disagree 
and passed on to new controversies. 
Sometimes the disagreement was merely 
noted, sometimes it was referred to a sub- 
committee. This was horse trading on a 
grand scale for nearly all questions turned 
out to be interrelated. Thus, four men 
accomplished little in the way of settle- 
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ment but much in the way of formulat- 
ing their nations’ policies on the ques- 
tions which vex Europe. 

Italian Colonies: Russia proposed 
United Nations trusteeships for Italy’s 
African colonies—Libya (Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica) and East Africa (Somaliland 
and Eritrea)—under a unique arrange- 
ment that would still give the Soviet 
Union its previously requested control of 
Tripolitania. France asked United Na- 
tions trusteeships with Italian adminis- 
trators. The United States preferred neu- 
tral administrators, reporting to the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
Britain startled the conferees by suggest- 
ing immediate independence for Libya, 
thus simultaneously courting Arab opin- 
ion and blocking Russian ambitions in 
Tripolitania. In East Africa, Britain 
would assume the trusteeship itself. 

Trieste: The Soviets still backed 
Yugoslav claims to Trieste and its hinter- 
land, Venezia Giulia. The other three 
powers all agreed to grant Trieste to 
Italy, although they disagreed among 
themselves as to how much of Venezia 
Giulia should go with. it. A proposal by 
Byrnes for a plebiscite aroused a unani- 
mous lack of enthusiasm. 

Dodecanese Islands: Molotoff ten- 
tatively agreed to go along with the other 
ministers and give the Dodecanese to 
Greece. But he stalled against a final de- 
cision, reluctant to accept demilitariza- 
tion of the islands, which control ap- 


- proaches toward Russia through the 


Aegean Sea and the Dardanelles. 

Italian Fleet: Early in the talks the 
ministers agreed in principle: They 
would let Italy keep a reduced fleet; then 
they would settle Greek and Yugoslav 
claims out of the balance; whatever re- 
mained they would divide equally. But 
naming specific ships and types only 
brought controversy. Italian naval of- 
ficers threatened to scuttle their ships. 

Italian Occupation: Byrnes sug- 
gested a four-power commission, to re- 
main in Italy after the occupation armies 
withdraw, to supervise execution of the 
treaty terms. Molotoff objected that such 
long-term intervention would violate Ital- 
ian “sovereignty.” Actually, he feared 
establishing a precedent for similar four- 
power commissions for Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. 

Austria and the Balkans: Byrnes 
had previously asked for a reduction of 
occupation forces in Austria. Now he 
suggested that since American troops in 
Italy maintain the supply line for Amer- 
ican forces in Austria they could with- 
draw only after the Austrian occupation 
force was reduced. He suggested that all 
occupying powers reduce forces to 15,- 
000 men. But Molotoff blocked Byrnes 
by refusing even to discuss Austria on the 
ground that it was not on the agenda. 

Byrnes tried a similar maneuver against 
the Balkans. Since the Allies had already 
agreed to revise the Italian armistice, 
pending completion of the final treaty, 
he said they should agree also to interim 
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“Don’t be disturbed. They're just walking out for a Pepsi-Cola.” 
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gling alliance in peacetime, a 25-year 
pact among the Big Four to keep Ger- 
many disarmed. They even had a draft 
treaty ready for consideration. As Byrnes 
put it to the foreign ministers in Paris, 
the treaty would (1) impose total dis- 
armament on Germany for a quarter of 
a century; (2) establish a four-power 
inspectorate to check any rearmament 
attempt and report to the Big Four and 
the United Nations Security Council, 
and (8) pledge the four allies to “take 
such prompt action—including action by 
air, sea, or land forces—as may be neces- 
sary to assure the immediate cessation or 
prevention of . . . violation.” 

Although the treaty had been prepared 
weeks before and its text communicated 
to the other three powers, its existence 
had been kept strictly secret. When fi- 
nally divulged, the bold and sudden break 


i revisions of the Hungarian, Rumanian, 
and Bulgarian armistices. Again his pur- 
pose was to secure reduction of Soviet 
occupation forces. But Molotoff stub- 
bornly insisted that these countries were 
not yet on the agenda either. 

Tyrol: Austria has demanded the re- 
turn of this predominantly Austrian Al- 
pine triangle acquired by Italy in 1919. 
But the foreign ministers found Tyrolean 
hydroelectric plants vital to Italy. Their 
decision: The Tyrol will remain Italian, 
although Austria may present claims for 
minor rectification of the frontier. 


with the American tradition of peacetime 
withdrawal from Europe produced a 
curiously inverted effect: coolness in Eu- 
rope, warmth in America. 

Molotoff kept the treaty off the Paris 
agenda, with a specious assertion that he 
was more concerned with the present dis- 
armament of Germany than with long- 
term control. A Tass ‘dispatch from Paris 
to the Moscow newspaper Pravda de- 
nounced the proposal as “some sort of 
paper screen to cover withdrawal from 
obligations already undertaken.” Initial 
French approval quickly changed to 
reserved skepticism as many Frenchmen 
became less sure that the treaty really 
meant American renunciation of isola- 
tionism. The British also reserved judg- 
ment on the alliance, and the London 
press barely mentioned it. 

Such reservations had been anticipated 
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Foreign Entanglements 

Harry S. Truman and James F. Byrnes 
last week broke with George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson. They proposed 
that the United States enter an entan- 
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The Foreign Ministers Meet, but Their Minds 


The April 29 meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers Council was probably the 
most important so far of the Paris meet- 
ings. At that time Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes introduced his proposal 
for a 25-year treaty on Germany. Yet 
this meeting revealed why diplomacy, 
1946 style, takes so much time to ac- 
complish so little. Edward Weintal, 
NeEwsweEEK diplomatic correspondent, 
obtained the following inner-chamber 
report on what actually took place at 
this closed meeting. 


It was 7:45 p.m. The delegates 
looked anxiously at their watches and 
fretted in their chairs. The meeting, 
which had begun at 4:00, was to have 
adjourned at 7:30, but Secretary 
Byrnes, who presided, showed no 
awareness of the time. He had just 
begun to make a speech. 

“Here,” he said, “it is nearly three 
years since Italy surrendered and we 
are still unable to agree on a peace 
treaty. We must speed up our labors; 
we must compose our differences and 
restore peace to the world.” 

The delegates nodded impatiently 
and began gathering up their papers. 
But Byrnes was not through, Abruptly 
changing his subject he launched into a 
review of America’s part in the peace- 
making of 1919. President Wilson, he 
said, was ready to pledge American 
participation in the task of maintaining 
peace but the American people failed 
to support him. This time, he an- 
nounced, the American people are ready 
to guarantee the disarmament of Ger- 
many for a period of 25 years. It was 
8:30 when Byrnes began to read, clause 
by clause, the text of his proposal for 
a German disarmament treaty. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotoff, 
who had been especially amiable 
throughout the meeting, had lost his 
amiability. “I am interested in the dis- 


armament of Germany now, not 25 
years from now,” he snapped. “There is 
still an organized German Army in the 
British zone.” 

After an angry retort from British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin the meeting 
was finally dismissed. It was 9:25 p.m. 
when the delegates left the Luxembourg 
Palace. “I feel faint from hunger,” Bev- 
in complained to his aide. 

It’s Very Simple: The meeting had 
begun with a discussion of the Italian 
colonies. Byrnes briefly presented the 
American thesis. He was followed by 
French Foreign Minister Bidault who, 
with a courteous bow toward Byrnes, 
informed the gathering that his govern- 
ment stood by the suggestion originally 
advanced, but later abandoned, by the 
U. S.—that Italian colonies should be 
administered by Italian trustees. 

Bevin, just back from a week-end 
consultation in London, proposed a 
brand-new scheme which had _ been 
brought up by the Imperial Conference 
and approved by the British Cabinet 
(see page 40). The French and the 
Russians yawned politely. But Byrnes 
looked daggers at his British colleague. 
He had expected the British to give 
their support to the American proposal. 
(After the meeting Bevin complained: 
“Why is Byrnes mad? I told him what 
I was going to do and I even showed 
him the draft of my statement.”) 

Then came Molotoff’s turn. In quiet 
tones, smiling now at Byrnes, now at 
Bidault, he told the meeting that to ac- 
commodate American and French ob- 
jections the Russians would not insist 
on exclusive big-power trusteeships for 
Italian colonies, He had a new plan. 
Byrnes, Bevin, and Bidault listened 
attentively. Were the Russians yielding 
on their demand for sole trusteeship over 
Tripolitania? 

“It’s quite a simple plan,” Molotoff 
continued with an ingratiating smile. 
“Thus, for instance, Tripolitania would 


and Methods Do Not 


have a Russian administrator, an Italian 
deputy, and an advisory council con- 
sisting of an American, a Britisher, a 
Frenchman, and two Tripolitanians.” 
The faces of the other foreign ministers 
fell perceptibly. The Russians had ap- 
parently changed the form but yielded 
nothing of the substance. 

Chairman Byrnes promptly stepped 
into the breach. Since there were three 
proposals suggesting individual trustee- 
ships, why not adopt the American plan 
which gives each of the powers an equal 
chance? There was deep silence and the 
discussion on colonies was adjourned. 

It’s Very Complicated: Next came 
the Dodecanese Islands. It was Bevin’s 
turn to take the initiative. The’ British 
Foreign Secretary pleasantly suggested 
that all conferees were in agreement 
that Italy should renounce sovereignty 
over the islands. There was no dissent. 
“In that case?’ Bevin continued, “we 
might adopt a resolution ceding the is- 
lands to Greece.” “Oh, you are going too 
far, Mr. Bevin,” Molotoff demurred. 

“Are we to infer that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is withholding its consent for 
bargaining purposes?” Bevin wanted to 
know. “It would be useless for me to 
deny this,” Molotoff replied with a smile. 
“But the Soviet delegation must con- 
sider all disputed territorial claims. as a 
whole. One settlement must depend on 
another.” On this note the Dodecanese 
discussion was adjourned. 

Bidault then took the floor, In a bril- 
liant exposition, in which he stressed 
Franco-Italian friendship, he stated 
France’s claims to minor rectifications 
of its Italian border. The council prompt- 
ly agreed to send a four-power commis- 
sion to the disputed area with instruc- 
tions to report by the end of the week. 
A Russian adviser confided to his 
American colleague: “I would like to 
go on that trip. The weather in Nice 
must be ideal, and here at least is one 
problem on which we all agree.” 
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There’s plenty here you can’t see 


YOUR TRAIN RIDE of the future may be a more de- 
lightful experience because of something you can’t 
see in this picture. 

The thing you can’t see is the customary gap 
between the ends of the rails. You can’t see it because 
it isn’t there. For the rails, instead of being bolted 
together, are welded together into lengths of solid 
metal sometimes a mile long. 

This is done by pressure-welding ... by forcing 
the rails together at their ends in the heat of oxy- 
acetylene flames until they become a single, con- 
tinuous piece, uniform in appearance, structure, 
and strength. 

Pressure-welded track is being used increasingly 
by railroads because it cuts maintenance costs and 
provides a smoother, quieter ride for passengers. 

Pressure-welding also is used by many other indus- 


tries. Some use pressure-welding for the construction 


of overland pipe lines .. . some for the fabrication o 
machinery parts... some for making oil-well tool: 
-..and some are using pressure-welding to make 
airplane and automobile parts. 

Pressure-welding is a research development o 
The Linde Air Products Company and The Oxwele 
Railroad Service Company, Uniis of UCC. 


If you are a bit technically minded or just want 
know more about this subject, write for booklet F-5 
on Oxy-Acetylene Pressure-Welding. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATIOD 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS e CHEMICALS e- PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 





THE LAST 50,000 MILES 
CLINCHED THE SALE 


Out in St. Paul, Minnesota, a man walked into a 
tire store carrying a well-worn tire. Almost tenderly 
he laid it on the counter. 


“Bill,” he said to the dealer, “this Seiberling Tire’s 
gone 97,000 miles... and I want another just like it!” 


Not that all Seiberling Tires will go 97,000 miles! 
Much depends on bow you drive and where you drive. 


But every Seiberling Tire wéll give you extra value 
—extra mileage. We've always felt that if you give 
people more than they expect, they'll keep coming back. 


And they have been coming back for more at such 
a rate that demand sometimes gets ahead of supply! 


Perhaps it’s because we’ve never stopped working 
to make Seiberling Tires better. Many basic tire im- 
provements (such as the much copied Saw-Tooth 
Tread and famous Heat-Vents) have been the result. 
More such developments are on the way. They'll be 
announced when they have been thoroughly proved 
. .. we have never introduced a new tire just for 


(SEIBERLING | the sake of having something igo to talk about. 
TIRES It has to be BETTER to be a Seiberling! 


gd SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. * Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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by the President and his Secretary of 
State. To undermine the skeptics, they 
had built their plan around an earlier 
proposal by the Republican and foxmer 
isolationist, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
And they had support in other circles 
which once took the traditional poor view 
of alliances. Members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee followed Van- 
denberg’s lead and welcomed the treaty. 
And across the country, such potential 
Republican opponents as John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, Alfred M. Landon of Kansas, and 
Earl Warren of California came forward 
in support of a bold acceptance of Amer- 
ica’s new responsibilities. 


Gentle Hint 


Secretary of State Byrnes observed his . 


67th birthday and his 40th wedding an- 
niversary ‘May 2 in Paris. Children of 
suburban Paris orphanages deluged Mrs. 
Byrnes with lilies of the valley, tulips, 
lilacs, and pansies for the anniversary din- 
ner at the Hotel Meurice. The floral trib- 
utes reached a climax when two MP’s 
marched into the Byrnes suite carrying a 
3-foot globe of flowers. Red and white 
carnations outlined the continents and a 
dove of peace bearing an olive branch 
perched on top. The donors: the Fed- 
eration of American (Atomic) Scientists. 
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FRANCE: a Droite 


The French revolution of 1945 suf- 
fered a ‘sudden and perhaps decisive set- 
back on May 5. Some 20,000,000 voters 
went to the polls and by a majority of 
more than 1,000,000 rejected the new 
constitution hammered out by the left- 
wing majority of the National Assembly 
chosen last October. That constitution 
would have made the legislature supreme 
and the executive nearly impotent—a situ- 
ation made to order for swinging France 
far to the left under Communist leader- 
ship. The Communists had waged a pow- 
erful campaign in support of the pro- 
posed constitution, aided by the Social- 
ists. The moderate Popular Republicans, 
supported by rightist parties, had op- 
posed it as leading to a left dictatorship. 

Its rejection meant that on June 2 the 
French will elect deputies to a new Na- 
tional Assembly and the work of forging a 
constitution must start over. If the current 
anti-Communist trend is reflected in the 
June elections, France may emerge with 
a right-of-center government—a develop- 
ment that would play an even more im- 
portant part in international politics than 
in the French internal picture. 
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RUSSIA: The Day 


The clock on the Ivan the Terrible 
tower struck 10. Generalissimo Stalin, 
wearing his summer parade uniform and 
the single decoration of a Hero of Social- 
ist Labor, mounted Lenin’s squat tomb. 
Across the Red Square hung huge col- 
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ored portraits of himself and Lenin. Key- 
noted by a Stalin order of the day, red 
banners exhorted the peoples of Russia 
“to fight to destroy Fascism.” 

With Stalin stood members of the all- 


powerful Politburo. On the lower balcony . 


of the black-marble tomb a handful of 
marshals lined up, resplendent in their 
blue-green uniforms, gold epaulettes, and 
rows atop rows of jeweled decorations. 
Stalin leaned over and asked his two fav- 
orite war leaders—Marshals Gregory K. 
Zhukoff and Alexander Vasilevsky—to 
join him on the upper level. Then the 
May Day parade began. 

Mounted on a sorrel stallion, Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossovsky took the salute 
from assembled troops. Cantering leisure- 
ly through the ranks he shouted: “I greet 
you on the first of May.” Each unit an- 
swered with a well-timed “Hail, Comrade 
Marshal!” The inspection completed, he 
mounted the tomb and spoke in his slight 
Polish accent. A 400-piece band thun- 
dered the national hymn. Twenty guns 
roared in salute. 

As the last huge Stalin tank lumbered 
over the crest of the square, past St. 
Basil’s Cathedral, the “popular demon- 
stration” began. Workers from every in- 
stitution in the Moscow area—men, wom- 
en with babies, and children—surged into 
the square in eight columns. For six and 
a half hours they kept coming, carrying 
cumbersome posters, banners, and slo- 
gans. Some sang, some danced, but most 
just moved as the mob pushed. They were 
tired from the long wait, but this year at 
last they saw Stalin again. 


The Quick Red Fox 
The trail of Earl Browder, the deposed 


czar of American Communism, ended last 
week in Finland. Leaving Stockholm, on 
his mysterious mission to Moscow, Brow- 


Sovfoto Radiophoto 
Red Army soldiers parade before Stalin and hail a “Comrade Marshal” 


der had entered Finland without the 
necessary papers. When Finnish police 
sought him in Helsinki they found that he 
had disappeared. Later they said he had 
taken a train to Leningrad. 
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INDIA: The Rains Came 


In Darjeeling, India, on May 9, 1909, 
mourners scattered pennies to the watch- 
irig crowds as they followed the body of 
the Prince of Bhowal to the burning 
grounds. Attendants laid young Ramen- 
dra Narayan Roy, pronounced dead of a 
malignant fever the night before, on a 
high pile of aromatic woods. Perhaps his 
pretty wife, Srimati [Mrs.] Bibhabati 
Devi, wept. But soon she returned from 
the mountain resort to her husband’s pal- 
ace near Dacca, capital of Bhowal, a tiny 
Assam state, to live the life of a young and 
wealthy widow. 

Nearly twelve years later a beggar in 
a loin cloth, with a ragged beard reaching 
to his knees, turned up in Dacca and 
claimed that since his father and brother 
had died, he was the Rajah of Bhowal. 
In an educated Indian’s faultless Bengali 
he told a fantastic tale: 

After the torch was put to his funeral 
pyre, a thunderstorm scattered the watch- 
ers, doused the fire, and revived him. 
Disease and shock had wiped out hismem- 
ory. For twelve years he lived with the 
Sadhus, ascetic Hindu ‘holy men. Then a 
bolt of lightning which nearly hit him re- 
stored his memory. He begged his way 
back to Dacca to claim his title, but the 


‘ranee insisted she did not recognize him. 


The reincarnated rajah thereupon went 
to the courts.to gain the throne of Bhowal, 
757 subjects, and a $400,000 annual in- 
come. In 1940, after years of litigation, 
the High Court in Calcutta decided in his 
favor. The reluctant widow last week ap- 
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pealed to the Privy Council in London. 
There, in the House of Lords, judges of 
the highest court in the British Empire 
will decide whether the Indian really is 
the Rajah of Bhowal. 

For the claimant, an English doctor has 
testified that such a fever as the prince 
“died” of often induces catalepsy, a state 
of suspended animation hardly distin- 
guishable from death. The ranee will try 
to prove that 37 years ago this May 9 no 
rain fell on Darjeeling and that the ashes 
of Prince Ramendra long ago floated 
down the sacred Ganges. 
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PALESTINE: The ‘Nays’ Have It 


The Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry into the problems of the Jews in 
Europe and Palestine made its 44,000- 
word report unanimous (NEWSWEEK, 
May 6). The reaction was nearly unani- 
mous—in disapproval. From the Arabs, 
Jews, British, and Americans last week 
came objections, reservations, and an oc- 
casional qualified word of praise. 

The Arabs: “Our reaction will not 
be words,” said a spokesman for the Pal- 
estine Arab Higher Committee. The 
powerful committee warned London that 
the committee’s recommendation that 
100,000 Jews be admitted to Palestine 
during 1946 would cause the Arabs to 
“organize forces and prepare all means 
for defense.” Some 33,000,000 Arabs in 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Transjordan, and Yemen were urged 
to join in a jihad (holy war) against the 
British and American Governments if 
they attempted to send 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine. For the first time since 1938, 
when angry but poorly armed Arab 
hordes swept from the hills to fight the 
Jewish “invaders,” local differences and 
party schisms disappeared. 

The Jews: The Anglo-American rec- 
ommendations turned down Zionist de- 
mands for an all-Jewish homeland in Pal- 
estine. Zionist leaders bitterly denounced 
the plan as clearly denying Jewish “his- 
toric rights and aspirations.” According 
to Jews the joint committee suggestion 
that “Palestine shall be neither a Jewish 
nor an Arab state” repudiated a quarter- 
century-old promise that it should be- 
come a Jewish country as soon as Jews 
outnumbered Arabs. 

The British: On May 1—the day fol- 
lowing publication of the report—Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee told the House 
of Commons that “until the illegal armies 
[Arab and Jewish] that exist in Palestine 
.. . have been disbanded . . . it would 
not be possible to admit so large a body 
of immigrants.” He added that in any case 
Britain must have the assurance of sub- 
stantial financial and military assistance 
from the United States so that “His Ma- 
jesty’s Government . . . will not be called 
upon to implement a policy which would 
involve them singlehanded.” 

The Americans: President Truman 
hailed the planned transfer of 100,000 
Jews to Palestine. But an icy silence 
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greeted Britain’s bid to share the Pales- 
tine trouble. Last August the President 
had declared forcefully that he had no 
idea of sending 500,000 GI’s to keep the 
peace in the Middle East. 
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REICH: Thieves Fall Out 


Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht 
demonstrated on the witness stand at 
Nuremberg last week that he had a 
tongue as sharp as some of his financial 
deals. The American prosecutor, Robert 
H. Jackson, tried vainly to pin him down 
on the only count on which he was in- 
dicted: plotting with the Nazis as Finance 
Minister to wage aggressive war. 

Hitler, Schacht complained, “deceived 
the world, Germany, and me.” Alternate- 
ly alienating and amusing his nineteen co- 
defendants, he insisted he opposed Ger- 
man aggression, plotted against Hitler 
after 1938, and “would have killed him 
myself . . . if I'd had the opportunity.” 

While Hermann Goring thumbed his 
nose across the courtroom at his old 
enemy, Jackson read a statement of 
Schacht’s: “Hitler I called an amoral 





European 
GGring shocked Schacht 


type. But Goring I can only regard as im- 
moral and criminal, the most egocentric 
man imaginable . . . His personal ap- 
pearance is so theatrical he can only be 
compared with Nero. A lady told me he 
appeared at tea in a toga with jeweled 
sandals, his fingers heavy with rings and 
his lips rouged . . . His leaiieber in all 
fields equaled zero—especially in econom- 
ics. Of all the matters Hitler entrusted to 
him, he made a complete mess.” 


Definition 

Maj. Gen. R. W. Barker, commanding 
general of the American sector in Berlin, 
left last week for the United States. At a 
meeting of the Berlin Kommandatura be- 
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fore his departure, he and his Russian 
opposite number, 'Maj. Gen. Alexander 
Kotikoff, quarreled at some length over 
the meaning of the word “reactionary.” 
To Kotikoff the word obviously had the 
usual comprehensive Communist conno- 
tations. 

Later, Kotikoff came to the American 
general's luxurious requisitioned house in 
the western part of Berlin to bid farewell. 
He was shown around the establishment 
and remarked: “This house must have 
belonged to an important functionary.” 

“Oh no,” replied Barker, “it probably 


_ belonged to an important reactionary.” 
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AUSTRIA: Busy Signal - 


The Austrians have turned humor 
against the occupation of their country 
by the Americans, British, Russians, and 
French. Latest Vienna quip: Why is 
Austria like a WC (water closet)? An- 
swer: The WC is always occupied. 
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JAPAN: Premier by Pressure 


American military police in armored 
cars and jeeps mounted with machine 
guns stood guard around the official red 
brick residence of Acting Premier Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara in Tokyo on May Day 
against any repetition of the riot Com- 
munists staged there before the recent 
elections. A long parade of Japanese 
singing the “Internationale” and “The 
Red Flag” filed past them but did not 
threaten trouble. 

Inside, Shidehara, president of the 
conservative Progressive party, and his 
right-hand man, Wataru Narahashi, 
warded off an angry verbal attack by a 
small delegation of Communist and So- 
cial Democratic party leaders. The visi- 
tors, taking advantage of the turnout of 
some 400,000 Japanese workers in May 
Day rallies, demanded that Shidehara 
nominate a Social Democrat as premier 
of Japan’s first free postwar government. 
If not, Kanju Kato, a Socialist, warned: 
“The people may rise... .” 

Both sides had been agreed in op- 
posing as next premier Ichiro Hatoyama, 
leader of the Liberal party, which won 
the greatest number of Diet seats. On 
May 2, however, the right wing of the 
Social Democrats apparently decided to 
break the political deadlock by backing 
him for the Premiership. But when Shide- 
hara asked General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur if Hatoyama would be acceptable, 
the Supreme Allied Commander said 
no. MacArthur pronounced Hatoyama an 
“undesirable person” under the terms of 
the Jan. 4 purge directive. He also up- 
braided the Japanese Government for 
3 disqualifying Hatoyama frorh public 


ce. 

With Hatoyama banned, Shidehara 
acceded to the Communists and Social 
Democrats’ May Day request. On May 5, 
in a 90-minute < ce, he asked 
Tetsu Katayama, Secretary General of 
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Charlie-San: On the Ginza in Tokyo, the actor Kosuke Suzuki impersonates. 
Charlie Chaplin, a favorite with the Japs, during the capital's five-day spring festival. 





the Social Democratic party, to organize 
a coalition cabinet. Katayama’s party won 
92 of the 466 Diet seats in the April 
elections. The man who may be the next 
premier is a 58-year-old Socialist who 


has been elected at least four times to the - 


Diet. He told reporters he would imme- 
diately ask other parties for cooperation, 
“which I am confident of obtaining be- 
cause they realize the present situation 
is most serious.” 


To Judgment 


In the War Ministry building in 
Tokyo, where Premier Hideki Tojo and 
his henchmen once drew up their plans 
for conquests, the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal for the Far East met last 
week. Twenty-eight Japanese were ar- 
raigned as top war criminals. A 50-page 
indictment recounted their crimes, dat- 
ing back to a 1928 conspiracy for the 
seizure of Manchuria. As at Nuremberg, 
the defendants were charged not only 
with violation of the rules of war, but 
also “crimes against the peace and crimes 
against humanity.” 

Last Lineup: From a long, high 
bench near the center of the remodeled 
War Ministry auditorium, Sir William 
Flood Webb, the tall, big-nosed, and de- 
liberate president of the eleven-nation 
tribunal, opened the proceedings on May 
8. In a fine Australian drawl he told the 
court that there had been no more im- 
portant criminal trial in the world’s his- 
tory. Then, for the next two sessions un- 
der the searing courtroom lights, Capt. 
Donald Van Meter, marshal of the tri- 
bunal, read the 55-count indictment. 
“Do all the accused understand the 
meaning of the charges?” Sir William 
asked sternly. 


The accused, sitting in three tiers 
opposite the judges’ bench, slumped mo- 
rosely. Tojo sat glumly near the middle 
of the first row, wearing an olive-drab 
uniform without insignia. He was one of 
four ex-premiers and eighteen profes- 
sional military and naval men on trial. 
These included Fleet Admiral Osami Na- 
gano, who gave the final order for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor; Gen. Kenji Doi- 
hara, “The Lawrence of Manchuria”; 
Col. Kingoro Hashimoto, whose order 
sank the American gunboat Panay in the 
Yangtze River in 1937; and Gen. Iwane 
Matsui, commander of the Japanese 
forces which sacked Nanking. Two prom- 
inent civilians of the ten on trial were 
Marquis Koichi Kido, former Lord Keep- 
er of the Privy Seal and Hirohito’s per- 
sonal friend, and a former premier, 
Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma. One by one, 
they arose and pleaded: “Not guilty.” 

He Who Gets Slapped: In the grim 
lineup Tojo was the object of the only 
enlivening incident. Shumei Okawa, a 
skinny ex-Manchurian railroad official 
charged with engineering the Mukden 
bomb plot in 1931, arrived in court in 
& white pajama coat which he tried to 
take off in the Friday session. A military 
police colonel buttoned it up again. 
Later Okawa leaned forward playfully 
and slapped Tojo’s bald crown. Tojo 
turned around, startled, and then both 
giggled hysterically. The colonel kept 
his hand on Okawa’s shoulder. On Satur- 
day Okawa was excused for sanity tests. 
He had jabbered prayers all through the 
reading of the indictment. 

In excellent English Okawa later told 
a NEWSWEEK correspondent: “I am a 
Doctor of Law and Medi¢ine. I haven't 
eaten in 70 days. You see, I eat air... 
I am the next emperor of Japan . . . I 


killed Tojo. I did it-to save him. That’s 
Japanese friendship. I killed him to save 
the reputation of his respectable family. 
This is the saddest day of my life.” 


. Eyeing the nurse in the American hos- 


pital where he went for observation, he 
remarked: “American girl has good eon- 
stitution. Japanese girls are too thin.” 
He thought the nurse was Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur’s daughter. Another time he 
asked: “Do you know Happy Chandler 
[former Kentucky senator] in the United 
States? Chandler and I are going in 
business together.” 


Assassination Day 


The gleaming, powerful car with the 
circle of five stars for a license plate 
purred smoothly past the Imperial Pal- 
ace grounds in Tokyo. May Day demon- 
strators waving red flags in the streets 
parted respectfully to let it pass. Japanese 
caught a brief glimpse of a field marshal’s 
cap and puffing corncob pipe. 

A block from the scene of their rally, 
they saw the car park and General of the 


. Army MacArthur himself step out and 
Stride 50 feet to the entrance of his head- 


quarters in the Dai Ichi Building. Then he 
disappeared inside. American military po- 
lice mingling with the crowds and Mac- 
Arthur’s staff waiting inside breathed 
sighs of relief. For the Supreme Allied 
Commander had been marked for assas- 
sination that day. 

The Army Counterintelligence Corps 
first learned of the plot five days before 
from one of the would-be assassins. This 
unnamed Japanese told Americans that 
the leader of the plot, a former Kamikaze 
suicide pilot and Kempeitai (thought po- 
lice) lieutenant named Hideo Tokayama, 
did not trust him and put poison in his 
coffee. The poison was not fatal, and the 
enraged plotter turned informer. He re- 
lated that Tokayama’s gang planned to 
toss grenades into MacArthur’s car and 
riddle it with bullets as it moved, cus- 
tomarily unguarded, past the May Day 
crowds. Tokayama, he said, had collected 
the ammunition and over $9,000 to fi- 
nance the venture. The informer, now 
held in custody for his part in the abortive 
scheme, also named the rest of the six 
conspirators. 


Col. H. I. T. Creswell, civil intelligence 


‘chief, expected to round up all the plot- 


ters. He said there was no known connec- 
tion between the fanatics and any political 
party. The assassins set their date as May 
1 so that they could escape more easily 
in the confusion of the 400,000 Com- 
munist and labor-union celebrants. 

The Japanese Government character- 
istically expressed “deep regret and con- 
cern.” Katsuo Okazaki, representing the 
Foreign Office, said it was “greatly em- 
barrassed.” Characteristically, too, when 
MacArthur heard of the plot he refused 
to change his schedule or accept extra 
guards. As it turned out, the only assault 
on Americans came before May Day in 
Kamata, souih of Tokyo. A crowd led by 
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a former Jap soldier who had fought on 
Okinawa and would “not take anything 
from any GI's,” beat up two Americans on 
the street. | 


PnP 


CHINA: Nanking Rendezvous 


Thousands of Chinese swarmed into 
the streets of Nanking May 5 to cele- 
brate the official return of the govern- 
ment to its prewar seat. Up Purple Moun- 
tain northeast of the city wall, Generalis- 
simo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
spurning sedan chairs, climbed the 283 
steps to the marble tomb of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the Chinese Republic. 
Colorful flags waved over the green grass 
and the neatly pruned wutung trees. 
Two thousand Chinese, including party 
leaders and army and navy officers, gath- 
ered to hear the Generalissimo read the 
famous will of Dr. Sun (known as “Sun- 
set Sam” to American GI’s). 

Below Purple Mountain, the ancient 
southern capital sprawled in the sun- 
light. In the dusty streets, Japanese from 
the repatriation office rode in sleek se- 
dans. Lines of ducks and filthy goats 
wandered past workmen sandblasting 
buildings, grading streets, and erecting 
arches at main intersections. When Presi- 
dent Truman’s special envoy, General of 
the Army MarsHall, rode through Nan- 
king after his arrival in his silver C-54 on 
April 80, his first reaction was: “It’s de- 
pressing.” But he was given the former 
German Ambassador’s sumptuous seven- 
teen-room mansion complete with a 
beautiful garden. 

Delegates to the National Assembly 
spent their time commiserating with each 
other over teacups in Nanking’s countless 
restaurants. Periodically they dropped 
into the Assembly buildings on Chung 
Shan Road to see how. the remodeling 
was progressing. The buildings—one de- 
signed as a theater, the other as a muse- 
um—were built in 19386. The Japs looted 
the theater of its leather chairs but it has 
been refurnished and each delegate’s seat 
fitted with electrical voting devices. The 
museum, partitioned by the Japanese, 
. will be used for offices. Many of the dele- 
gates were billeted in the old Central 
Hotel, where the walls of the rooms carry 
this official announcement: “In compli- 
ance with police regulations, the hotel 
begs to draw the guest’s special attention 
that opium smoking, gambling, prostitut- 
ing, and other bade conducts are strictly 
forbidden.” 

The Communist delegation had arrived 
in Nanking, May 3, in General Marshall’s 
plane and a Chinese airliner. The’ next 
day negotiations on the complicated po- 
litical and military situation began again. 
American observers noted that the Com- 
munists seemed less cocky than in the 
last two weeks, when their armies were 
riding high in Manchuria. New National- 


ist victories in the Northeast and Central 


China, they thought, might force the 
Communists to back down on their de- 
mands on the Kuomintang. 
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Italy: In a Dark Wood’ 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Every evening just after dark 

during the autumn of 1943, the Luft- 
waffe used to bomb recently liberated 
Naples. At the first wail of the sirens, 
our smoke pots would be opened and 
within a very few seconds a gray blan- 
ket spread over the harbor and the 
lower town. Then, from the surround- 
ing streets and alleys, one 
could hear the shuffle of run- 
ning feet and, punctuated 
by the crash of bombs, the 
frightened cries of people 
rushing to the streetcar tun- 
nels which served as air-raid 
shelters in that part of the 
city. 
- While the raids never did 
very great damage to Naples 
or tq shipping in the harbor, 
the sounds of violence and 
terror rising from the darkened’ city 
had the overdramatic quality of a Hol- 
lywood inferno. 

Today the danger of bombs is more 
than two years in the past, but this 
somber, Dantesque mood remains as a 
tangible element in the Italian state of 
mind. In Dante’s phrase, the country 
has come to itself “in a dark wood 
where the straight way was lost.” 

The most common expression used 
by Italian political writers to describe 
their country is “Terra di Nessuno”— 
No Man’s Land. They warn that while 
the post-Fascist nation “has no im- 
perialistic aims,” it “cannot give way 
to suicidal mania,” and the long delay 
of the victors in making peace for Italy 
is exposing her “to the culture germs of 
every sort of nationalism or Fascism.” 

Such recent episodes as the theft of 
Mussolini’s corpse and the playing of 
the Black Shirt hymn over Radio Rome 
have shown that these culture germs 
of the old disease do still live. Italian 
political leaders and journalists appear 
certain, however, that such manifesta- 
tions do not signify the danger of a 
Fascist revival. They are attributed to 
a few mystics of the Mussolini cult or 
to cynics who timed their actions to 
show the meeting of foreign ministers 
in Paris that Italy is not yet safe for 
peace and self-government. 


The fact is that all political par- 
ties are united in demanding that any 
peace treaty satisfy Italy’s frontier 
claims in Venezia Giulia and the Ty- 
rol, allow the nation an armed force, 
and relieve it-of backbreaking repara- 
tions 


This unity includes the Communists. 
If there is any humor in the Italian 





situation at all, it concerns the Com- 
munists. When their leader, Palmiro 
Togliatti, came out in favor of Trieste 
for Italy, he was severely chastised by 
the journal Cahiers du Communisme, 
which is supposed to speak from Paris 
with the voice of international Com- 
munism. Togliatti, then using the name 
of Ercole Ercoli, delivered a 
brilliant speech to the Com- 
intern in Moscow in 1935. 
Its subject was the attitude 
to be taken by Communist 
parties on the question of na- 
tional loyalties in the ap- 
proaching imperialist war. 
And lately the same Togliatti 
has been jumped on by hos- 
tile Italian papers for saying 
that the bust of Garibaldi 
symbolizes the true Italy. 
His enemies pointed out that Gari- 
baldi was the first Italian to use the 
title “Duce.” 

These missteps in the ideological 
labyrinth do not alter the political unity 
behind Italy’s national demands. Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi, leader of the 
Christian Democrat party, cannot sur- 
vive failure, and with failure also prob- 
ably would come the end of the coali- 
tion in which Christian Democrats, So- 
cialists, and Communists hold power. 

With customary Italian sensitivity to 
ancestral voices, the leaders of the en- 
lightened strain of nationalist thought 
go back for their source to Mazzini— 
the Mazzini who said: “I am an Italian, 
but a man and a European at the same 
time. I adore my native country be- 
«cause I adore the native country, our 
liberty because I believe in liberty, 
our rights because I believe in rights.” 


It isn’t unnatural that these ideals 
of another century should have a fasci- 
nation for Italians in their present des- 
peration. For more than two years now 
their political and economic life has 
been paralyzed, and since the V-E Da 
of a year ago they have watched wit 
trepidation the rivalries of.the victors 
advance closer and closer to their geo- 
graphical and intellectual frontiers. 

Nothing in internal politics—not even 
the future of the monarchy, which now 
is on the defensive for its existence— 
has weighed so heavily as the realiza- 
tion that Italy is caught between the 
Anglo-American and Soviet tides. “To- 
day,” one of the Rome papers said re- 
cently, “the diplomatic artillery con- 
tinues to inflict damages no less grave 
than the real artillery which destroyed 
Cassino, Ortona, and the Romagna.” 
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GOLD: Yellowknife Bonanza 


At Yellowknife, on the shore of Great 
Slave Lake 600 miles north of Edmonton, 
Alta., new local amenities are often hailed 
as “the only one in a million square 
miles.” This boast is not strictly true, be- 
cause churches, movies, restaurants, beer 
parlors, and taxis do exist in other sub- 
arctic communities from Aklavik to 
Churchill. But it is typical of the gran- 
diose spirit of all gold-rush towns. 

Since 1938, when the first bricks of re- 
fined gold were flown out of Yellowknife, 
geologists have predicted that this district 
would develop into one of the most im- 
portant gold-mining areas in Canada, 
perhaps in the world. Gold was first dis- 
covered 10 miles from the Yellowknife 
River in 1899, but commercial production 
was delayed until 1938. In spite of war- 
time restrictions on mining developments, 
about $14,000,000 in gold had been pro- 
duced by the end of 1944. 

This spring, with wartime restrictions 
removed, Yellowknife is bustling. In the 
last six months geologists, diamond drill- 
ers, and prospectors have poured into 
Yellowknife from “Outside.” This week— 
or next—the spring “break-up” will cut the 
town off except for plane service to Ed- 
monton. Tractor trains cannot operate 
again until after “freeze-up” in October. 

e first boat—always the beer boat—will 
not arrive from the railhead at Waterways 
until late June or early July. 





er you have four courses or a cup of coffee. 

In other ways Yellowknife is not typi- 
cal. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
have almost no crime to handle. Occasion- 
ally there is some petty larceny, but there 
are no prostitutes in Yellowknife. When 
one girl tried to operate in the town, she 
was quickly rushed out. The beer parlor 
used to open only on Saturday nights, re- 
maining open all night; now it is open 
three hours every night. Liquor laws al- 
low each person 26 ounces of hard liquor 








Christian Science Monitor 


and 24 pints of beer a month. But whisky © 


is so scarce miners often pay from $30 to 
$100 a quart. Women were once outnum- 
bered fifteen to one. Now there are more, 
many of them waitresses who married 
shortly after they arrived. Any waitress 
who remains unmarried for a year may 
have free transportation “Outside.” 





But drilling and surface activi- 
ty have already started. The 
boats will bring food, supplies, 
and machinery for 263 com- 
panies planning development in 
and near Yellowknife. Since last 
summer the town’s population 
has increased more than 2,000— 
to about 3,100 this spring. The 
federal and Alberta governments 
will complete a $2,052,000 high- 
way from Grimshaw, Alta., to 
Hay River Post, on the opposite 
side of Great Slave Lake, by 
Dec. 31, 1947. The federal gov- 
ernment will build a 25,000,- 
horsepower hydro-electric plant 
on the Snare River to assist de- 
velopment in the Yellowknife 
district. By the end of summer, 
the Yellowknife airport will have 
three first-class landing strips. 

Life in Gold Town: In many 
respects Yellowknife is like most 

old-rush towns. A $140,000 

otel, with 47 rooms, beauty 
“weed and cocktail lounge, is 

eing built. But Del Curry, man- 
ager of the fourteen-room Yel- 
lowknife Hotel, often has to set 
up 25 cots in his beer parlor. 
Sometimes he accommodates 75 
to 100 men. At Mah Gow’s res- 
taurant all meals cost $1, wheth- 





Mah Gow, owner of a Yellowknife restaurant, sharpens 


his knife for the summer rush 


.) 
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The Yellowknife is no gold hunter’s 
paradise. In the Yukon, gold lay in sand 
bars and river bottoms, waiting to be 
panned out. Yellowknife gold is in hard 
quartz. It takes geologists to find the gold, 
diamond drilling to test and follow the 
veins, and expensive mining techniques 
to get the ore out. Then it must move by 
tractor over the winter road to Grimshaw, 
or down-river by boat and portage during 
the brief summer. Even individual pros- 
pectors must know their geology and have 
at least $5,000 in cash before they can 


-hope to succeed. 


But the lure is still there. Besides gold, 
the district has silver and uranium. About 
15,000 claims have been staked. And ev- 
eryone remembers that Tom Payne and 
the Ryan brothers were reported to have 
sold their claims to the Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. for $500,000. 


Po 


PROVINCES: Ante Up 


The biggest political, social, and eco- 
nomic changes Canada had foreseen since 
confederation were at stake. The players 
were .the nation’s top fourteen _politi- 


‘cians, federal and provost. As _ they 


pushed away from the table on May 8, 
their nine-day conference a failure, there 
were angry charges that the cards had 
been stacked from the first. 

Nine months ago, the federal govern- 
ment presented its proposals to provin- 
cial premiers. In exchange for the prov- 
inces’ quitting income, corporation, suc- 
cession, and minor tax fields, the federal 
government would provide cash subsi- 
dies, pay 60 per cent of a health- 
insurance program, give grants 
for preventive medicine and hos- 
pitals, expand the old-age pen- 
sion system, pay 85 per cent 
of unemployment assistance, and 
contribute to a great public in- 
vestment program. 

Seven provinces were pre- 
pared to play. But Tory Pre- 
mier George Drew of Ontario 
decided he could make or break 
the conference, organized by 
the Liberals. He presented a re- 
vised Ontario proposal, which 
Finance Minister J. L. IIsley 
said would cost the federal gov- 
ernment much more than it 
could afford to pay. Premier 
Maurice Duplessis of Quebec, 
linked by Liberal newspapers 
as a plotter with Drew against 


home while the conference was 
in its final session. 

Premier Thomas C. Douglas 
of Saskatchewan, head of -Can- 
ada’s only socialist government, 
gloomily sounded the day’s 
theme: “The effect on Canada 
will be bad. We shall have to 
think ‘in terms of economic sec-” 
tionalism. Canada will be an 
economic jungle with survival 
of the slickest.” 
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“Having wonderful time... 


please telegraph *50. Love.’ 





























You may be miles away, but the money you need is only minutes away. .. 


by telegram! Western Union money orders are low in cost... tops in speed. 


@ When your trip or holiday runs a 
little long . . . and your money runs a 
little short . . . just send for some more, 
via Western Union. It’s safer than 
carrying a lot of extra cash with you, 
*‘just in case.” 

Or ... if you forget an insurance 
premium ... or a birthday at home 
- +. again, the simple answer is a 
Western Union money order. Prob- 
lems, big and little, are being solved 


this way by the thousand every hour. 
Altogether, about $2 million a day is 
sped by telegram. 

If you’ve never sent money by tele- 
gram, you'll be pleasantly surprised to 


find how fast it is... how simple. . .’ 


and how little it costs. To send $25 
from New York to Atlantic City, for ex- 
ample, the charge is only 68¢. You may 
add your personal or business mes- 


‘ sage for only 2}4¢ a word. (Plus tax.) 


The next time you’re in a hurry to send 
or summon cash, do it the quickest, 
handiest way . . . via Western Union! 





WESTERN 
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ARGENTINA: Parties to a Duel 


President-elect Juan D. Perén of Ar- 
gentina is having coalition trouble. Two 
main groups united to elect him: his own 
newly organized Laborista party and a 
faction of the Radical party which split 
off from the main body. Perén is said to 
be determined to merge them into a single 
unified party before his inauguration on 
June 4. But last week they were at each 
other’s throats and Perén had to in- 
tervene personally in order to establish 
even a temporary and superficial truce. 

The quarrel broke into the 
open on April 26, when the Elec- 
toral College met in the Senate 
hall to elect two senators from the 
Federal District. After a heated — 
debate two dissident Radicals 
were chosen. The Laboristas de- 
manded that one of them give up 
his place to a labor man. Electors 
clashed on the floor and the gal- 
leries were in an uproar, cheering 
the laborites and shouting “trai- 
tors!” at the Radicals. Police had 
to be called in to restore order. 

Another hectic meeting of the 
Electoral College was held on 
May 2. Laborites and Radicals 
shouted insults at each other and 
Perén had to speak before his 
turn and ad lib for more than an 
hour in an effort to calm them. 

Peronistas Fall Out: The 
issue between the two groups is 
purely one of spoils and power. 

- As the majority party, the Labor- 
istas want all the important posts 
in the government. The Radicals 
are strong and stubborn enough 
to put up a good fight. But though 
they attack each other fiercely, 
neither side would think of doing 
or saying anything to indicate 
- less than 100 per cent support of Perén, 
the only unifying force. So far, he has 
astutely balanced one group against the 
other and has given no faintest hint of 


favoring either side. Most political observ- . 


ers credit him with enough skill to keep 
them together. His main problem is likely 
to be the overexuberance of some Labor- 
ista party members. A NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent in Buenos Aires gives this picture 
of the situation: 

“Perén does not want to irritate tem- 
pers at this particular time. He wants to 
os gue a sort of ‘honeymoon,’ during 
which relative order and calm will pre- 
vail. Perén can do this when he is per- 
sonally involved in a situation, as was 


demonstrated by the peacefulness of the . 


recent ‘victory meeting.’ However, in the 
normal course of events, his enthusiastic 
adherents frequently get out of hand and 
-on their own hook engage in small dis- 
turbances and disorders. During the 
week preceding the mass meeting gangs 





roamed the streets almost nightly, caus- 
ing damage to property and persons. 
“There are widely circulated rumors 
that Perén is planning to purge his follow- 
ers of the more troublesome elements. It 
is difficult to believe that this plan will be 
carried out, for if the colonel were to do 
such a thing he would alienate a good 
percentage of his following. A much 
more logical step would be to try to 
discipline the goon gangs and give them 
a semimilitary organization. It is quite 
possible that we shall have uniformed 
storm troopers here before many months.” 





Associated F 
Perén and his wife greet Laborista party rally 


BOLIVIA: Night Maneuver 


Prolonged bursts of rifle and machine- 
gun fire and the movement of troops 
through the city alarmed citizens of La 
Paz, Bolivia, before dawn on April 22. 
The government said it was only night 
maneuvers. Five days later the evening 

apers reported that three army colonels 
had been arrested. This, too, was offi- 
cially denied. 

Then, on April 29, President Gualberto 
Villarroel summoned the editors of oppo- 
sition newspapers to the Presidential pal- 
ace as troops patrolled the streets of La 
Paz and guarded roads leading into the 
city. The government had been aware for 
four months, he told them, that supporters 
of former President Enrique Pefiaranda® 
were conspiring against it, but it was 
capable of putting down immediately any 
attempt against public order. Later in the 
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day many prominent oppositionists were 
arrested and the following day censorship 
was established. 

An official communiqué gave more de- 
tails of the plot. The uprising was sched- 
uled to start between 12 and 1 p.m. on 


_ April 30 in La Paz and Cochabamba. It 


was to begin “with personal assaults on 
state officials and political leaders loyal to 
the government, simultaneously with an 
attack on the arsenal, in which some 
armed forces were to be involved.” One 
of its purposes, the government charged, 
was to prevent the May 5 elections to re- 
new half the Chamber of Deputies and 
one-third of the Senate. “The coup has 
been frustrated and indispensable  se- 
curity measures have been kept to a 
minimum, without affecting the 
atmosphere of freedom required 
for the election.” 

But the opposition, which in- 
sists that the Villarroel regime is 
a totalitarian dictatorship, was 
not so sure of the “atmosphere of 
freedom.” The Democratic Front 
of opposition parties announced 
that it would refuse to participate 
in the elections. 


Po 


BRAZIL: All Bets Off 


Gambling has been big busi- 
ness in Brazil. There are only two 
state capitals without casinos. A 
summer resort like Pocos de Cal- 
das boasts as many as thirteen 
gambling houses, and there are 
1,000 licensed gambling estab- 
lishments in the state of Bahia. 
Illegal bookrnakers have reaped 
a golden harvest at the race 
tracks, and the clandestine jégo 
de bicho (numbers game), played 
by housewives and school chil- 
dren alike, has brought gambling 
into thousands of homes. 

The newspaper O Globo esti- 
mates that in Rio de Janeiro and 
the nearby resort of Niteréi alone, without 
counting the fabulous Quitandinha Hotel 
casino in suburban Petrépolis, operators 
of gambling establishments make a profit 
of some $15,000,000 a year. . 

The “casino kings” waxed rich and 
powerful under former President Getulio 
Vargas. But to President Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra gambling is a “social cancer.” Last 
week he destroyed it with a stroke of his 
pen when he signed a decree which abol- 
ished gambling in the entire national ter- 
ritory and canceled all concessions. for 
casinos, race tracks, lotteries, and every 
other game of chance. He was acting, he 
said, “in the name of the moral, juridical, 
and religious tradition of. the Brazilian 
people.” 

Two unsolved problems: How to re- 
ame the government’s yearly revenue 

m gambling establishments, estimated 
at more than $2,000,000 in Rio alone; and 
where to find new jobs for the 200,000 
persons employed in them. 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





CHEW AWAY! 
that bone is made of rubber 


And so is the rubber plug on your toaster—the tires on 
your lawn mower—and the rings on Mother’s preserve jars. 
Each is engineered to perform a definite service—each 
different—all helping to make home life more pleasant. 

Rarely are you more than an arm’s length away from 
some engineered rubber product. In your refrigerator it 
seals in cold, provides quiet operation through motor 
mountings. Rubber gaskets seal pressure cookers and cof- 
fee makers; rubber insulates your home wiring system; it 
insures successful operation of water and heating systems. 

For each the rubber is scientifically compounded and 


fabricated to do the precise job. That’s why we call it en- 
~- -gineered rubber: Science, skill and experience go into these 


everyday “‘U. S.”’ products just as they enter into com- 
plex gigantic conveyor belts and high pressure steam hose. 
Today, if you ask us to engineer rubber for an unusual 
service you can depend on “U. S.” to write a good pre- 
scription, based on 103 years of research in rubber. 
That is the meaning behind the motto of our company 
—“‘Serving Through Science.” 














WATCHDOG OF 
ENGINEERED RUBBER 





THIS MOLDED STOPPER is indispensable 
to doctors, dentists, nurses. It is made 
with a base of purest natural rubber, to 
protect ampules of serum and other 
biological fluids. 

Tiny, but precise, this rubber stopper 
is only one of the thousands of molded 
rubber products engineered by ‘‘U.S.” 
to serve homes, farms, and industries. 














UNITED STATES RUBBER COMP RNS 


1280 Avenue of the Americas - Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N. Y. 
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International Photos 
Wally and Windsor at Cannes 


Holiday: The Duke anp DucHEss oF 
Winpsor, looking tired after part of a 
winter in Paris, arrived in Cannes for a 
holiday on the French Riviera. 


Born: A boy, Carl Gustav, to PRINCE 
Gustav Apo.F, 40, grandson of King 
Gustav V of Sweden, and PRINCEss 
S1pyLa; in Stockholm, April 30. Eighty- 
four naval guns saluted the first direct 
male heir to the Swedish throne born in 
40 years. The prince and princess are 
parents of four daughters. Jovially, King 
Gustav told his Cabinet that he had 
guessed right. 


Hooligan? Wa.po Rvgss, 35, a clerk in 
the United States Embassy in Moscow, 
received a summons last week to appear 
at the Moscow City Prosecutor’s office 
to answer charges of committing “insolent 
acts” during an automobile ride with a 
Russian state theater actress. The Mos- 
cow newspaper Trud headlined the story: 
“Hooligan Acts of an American Citizen.” 


Married: AvET Lin, 22, daughter of 
the Chinese author Lin Yutang, and 
Ricuarp Biow, 26, New York radio 
writer; in Boston, April 15. Miss Lin, 
an author herself, served as a captain 
in the Chinese Army for two years. 
Biow, a former Navy lieutenant, was 
recently divorced from Mary Leaven- 
worth Barnes of Englewood, N. J. Dr. 
Lin said his daughter had eloped with- 
out his knowledge. “She will come 
"home after a short period,” he said. 
“I have no doubt of it.” . 

Joan Fontaine, 28, movie actress, and 
Wii.i1aM Dozier, 38, film executive; in 
a Mexico City ceremony, May 2. Miss 
Fontaine’s first marriage, to the movie 
actor Brian Aherne, ended in divorce in 
1944. Dozier was recently divorced from 
the former K -'herine Foley. 


From the Heart: ALBERT VARGAS, 
Peruvian-born artist and creator of the 
Varga girl, told the Federal Court in 
Chicago that it was “physically impos- 
sible” to draw 52 pictures a year for 
Esquire magazine. Vargas is suing the 
magazine for $250,000, claiming he 
didn’t understand the contract. “I couldn't 
do it if I was 4 machine,” Vargas com- 
plained to the court. “Pictures must be 
born in the heart before they go to the 
hands. I wouldn’t live two years doing 
one picture a week.” 


Switched: Cyp CuanissE, ballerina, an- 
nounced in Hollywood last week that 
she had signed a movie contract and 
would give up her dancing on the stage 
for dramatic work. 





Associated Press 


No more ballet for Charisse 


Shockproof: W1L.iE Francis, 17, went 
to the electric chair in St. Martinville, La., 
on May 38. The electrodes were strapped 
on and the switch was thrown. Several 
minutes later witnesses heard muffled 
shouts coming from the hood. Willie was 
unstrapped, unharmed. “It only tickled 
a little,” he reported. Authorities said 
the chair was not properly adjusted. At- 
torney General Fred Leblanc ruled that 
Willie had been sentenced to be “electro- 


cuted until dead” and Gov. J. H. David 


refused to stay a second execution, despite 
protests by The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. The 
sheriff planned another attempt to carry 
out the’ sentence this week. “Maybe I'll 


o to heaven but I’m wondering what 


ell is like,” seid Willie. 





European 
. Hollywood irked Sir Thomas 


Disaster: In The London Daily Mail, 
Sm THoMas BEECHAM, 67, British sym- 
phony conductor, described Hollywood as 
“a universal disaster compared to which 
Hitler, Himmler, and Mussolini were 
trivial and fleeting incidents.” Sir Thomas, 
who has just returned to England after 
several years in the United States, added 
a postscript, which read: “Sinatra has an 
unpleasant voice, but at least he has a 
voice.” “I’m flattered,” Sinatra said, “that 
Sir Thomas even heard me at all.” 


Died: Dr. Simon FLEXNER, 83; in New 
York, May 2. He was organizer and di- 
rector of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research from 1908 until his re- 
tirement in 1935 and was credited with 
many important discoveries in the study 
of infantile paralysis, spinal meningitis, 
influenza, dysentery, encephalitis, and 
tropical diseases. 

WILLIAM B. Warner, 71, chairman of 
the board of the McCall Corp., pub- 
lishers of McCall’s, Redbook, and other 
magazines; at Pelham, N.Y., May 4. 
Previous to his election as chairman in 
January, he had been president and gen- 
eral manager of the corporation for 26 
years. He had been president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
of the National Publishers Association. 

WiLiiaM M. (LITTLE BILL) JOHNSTON, 
51, former national tennis champion and 
Davis Cup player; in San Francisco, 
May 1 (see page 82). Johnston won the 
national singles title in 1915 and 1919 
and helped win three doubles titles. 






























Hundreds of industrialists have 
already discovered the numerous 
advantages of this important 
territory. For detailed and confi- 
dential information, write to the 
Industrial and Agricultural De- 
partment, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke 17, Virginia. 
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COLMA LAM 


\ ~Starry-eyed couples are having a 
ne tough time finding homes these days 


seeking plant locations are in luck. 
There is plenty of room in Norfolk and 
Western territory, that vast rich area 
between the Midwest and the Vir- 
ginia Seacoast...and midway 
between the North and the South... 
plenty of room for industries to locate, 
grow and expand. Here are raw materials 
and natural resources galore, an abundance 
of pure water, ample power and _ highest- 
quality all-purpose bituminous coal, intelligent 
native labor, a tax policy that’s friendly to industry, 
plus the Norfolk and Western Railway's unexcelled 
rail service and the ice-free year-round Port of Norfolk 
which put you right next door to domestic and world 
markets. And, when you locate in N. & W. territory, 
you will find congenial people to live with, good schools 
for the children, scenic beauty, mountain and seashore 
resorts, and a climate that is mild and healthful. If you are 
an industrialist looking for a home — an ideal place to locate 
or relocate your plant — you will find it here. 


 WorfotkWestote. 


RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS Pee 


. ». but down-to-earth industrialists 
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U. S. Navy hospitals on Pacific islands permitted on-the-spot study of tropical diseases 


Guam Trouble Shooters 


Navy doctors serving in the Pacific 
during the war were out of touch with 
the latest medical techniques developed 
on the home front. American laboratory 
scientists, on the other hand, lacked 
suitable clinical material by which to 
gauge correctly the effect of their dis- 
coveries on strange tropical .diseases. 

What everyone wanted was a Pacific 
research laboratory that was near enough 
the fighting to enable the doctors to study 
medical problems firsthand. They finally 
got it in January 1945, when a small 

oup of Navy medical officers and en- 
fist men took over 25 acres of almost 
impenetrable jungle on Guam and set up 
a 62-building research laboratory, com- 
plete with all facilities. 

Last week, Dr. Thomas M. Rivers of 
the Rockefeller Institute, commander of 
the Guam research activities, traced the 
history of the center from its pioneer days 
as NAMRU 2 (Navy Medical Research 
Unit No. 2) to its present permanent 
status as the United States Naval Insti- 
tute for Tropical Diseases. It is part of 
a large medical installation just estab- 
lished by the Navy to provide care for 
Navy personnel as well as for some 100,- 
000 natives who in the past have relied 
on the fiery incantations and weird prac- 
tices of local witch doctors. 

Snail’s Eggs and Picric Acid: When 
the doctors reached Guam, the first cause 
of infant death was hookworm, Crowded 
into dank refugee camps, the babies 
died by the dozens. It did not take the 
NAMRU men long to discover the breed- 
ing place of the hookworm larvae. In 
soiled and damp clothing and bedding, 
oggs hatched within five days. One child’s 
blanket produced 20,000 infective larvae 
in 24 hours. 

In their small, hot laboratories, the 
visiting scientists observed for the first 


time at firsthand the habits of these and 
other crawling and flying pests that bring 
on tropical ailments. The eggs of a cer- 
tain kind of ant and of the fruit fly served 
as satisfactory food for the artificial cul- 
tivation of the mites that cause scrub 
typhus. Snail’s eggs, source of schisto- 
somiasis, also known as the blood flukes, 
were examined while new. When an epi- 
demic of infectious hepatitis (jaundice) 
broke out in the Philippines; NAMRU 
sent a party there to investigate. 

Another mobile unit, composed of ten 
officers, went to Okinawa with the in- 
vasion force and set up a small laboratory 
near Nago. A little later, a form of en- 
cephalitis (sleeping sickness) was re- 
ported among the men there, Navy doc- 
tors immediately identified it as Japanese 
B encephalitis, a disagreeable and highly 
fatal type, and a menace to occupational 
troops. Had the problem been referred to 
laboratories in the United States, months 
— have been wasted and many lives 
ost, 

Abundant evidence led the Navy re- 
searchers to believe that Japanese B 
encephalitis, like the more familiar “St. 
Louis” variety, is carried by mosquitoes. 
They have yet to determine the role of 
horses in the spread of the disease, but 
Okinawa animals were found to have 
encephalitis antibodies. The Navy has a 
vaccine for Japanese B encephalitis,* but 
Dr. Rivers isn’t entirely satisfied with it. 
“Much study must be done to perfect 
it,” he says. ; 

After the occupation of Japan, 
NAMRU got word of ‘he appearance of 
hematuria (blood in the urine) among 
American troops, Navy trouble shooters 
on Guam promptly set to work and traced 
the trouble to picric acid in drinkin 
water. More than 100 tons of the acid 





®The Army is sending a commission to Japan to 
study this disease. 


had been dumped into the sea 15 miles 
from Wakayama anchorage. Drawn in 
by the tides, this volatile substance de- 
fied distillation and played hob with the 
troops’ drinking water. 
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Inner Sight 


For more than ten years, Prof. Vladimir 
P. Filatoff, the Moscow scientist who first 
transplanted the cornea from dead to liv- 
ing eyes to cure blindness, had sought a 
satisfactory treatment for another serious 
eye disease—retinitis pigmentosa. 

Filatoff could not hope for a cure. The 
condition, which is inherited, is primarily 
a progressive hardening of the retina, 
that part of the eye which contains the 
sensory or image-receiving and -transmit- 
ting: cells. But three techniques Filatoff 
started experimentally in Russia seemed 
to halt the disease and to prevent com- 
plete blindness. 

The first was the injection of cod-liver 
oil preparations into the eye; the second, 
the transplanting of liver tissue to that 
organ. The Russian scientist’s third meth- 
od, which was described last week in 


‘New York by Dr. Robert L. Leslie, man- 


aging editor of the American Review of 
Soviet Medicine, is said to be 77 per cent 
successful. It is the implanting of pla- 
cental tissue* in the conjunctiva, the del- 
icate membrane that covers the eyeball 
and lines the eyelids. 

This daring experiment roused the in- 
terest of American doctors, who have nev- 
er had a standard treatment for the 
35,000 diagnosed cases of retinitis pig- 
mentosa in this country. The placental- 
tissue process, it was announced, would 
have a clinical test at a leading New York 
medical school within the next two weeks. 





®Tissue taken from the organ which connects the 
omnere with the mother by means of the umbilical 
cord. 








the first policy 


“ever written by 
EMPLOYERS 
MUTUALS OF 
WAUSAU 

is still in force 
because of these 
principles 


a Si: La Mit-eMlamel ate milsrelaratel Mxelale hives) 
and: conservative management, and the 
carein writing each policy to assure proper 
coverage. 


Service extends through many fields, from 
the prompt payment of claims so as to 
assure greatest benefit to the policyholder, 
to the nationwide engineering and nursing 
services which aid policyholders in reduc- 
ing hazards—thereby decreasing the 
chances of loss. 


Savings result from reduced accident rates, 
lower premiums, and man-hours saved. In 
addition, all profits above those retained 
toomssure strong reserves and adequate 
surplus are returned to policyholders as 
dividends—which have amounted to over 
- forty-seven million dollars since the com- 
Papy was organized. 


“Mosinee Paper Mills Company (formerly 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company), the 
proud holder of the first policy ever issued 
by Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin, was one of the 
organizers of Employers Mutuals. The origi- 
nal application form is carefully preserved 
in Employers Mutuals arehives. 


Policy No. 1, issued September 1, 1911, is 
still in force because protection, service, 
and savings have been the guiding princi- 
ples of these companies all these years. 


Because of these same principles thousands 
of companies throughout the country have 
selected Employers Mutuals to protect them 
from losses, and hundreds of thousands of 
individuals have protected their savings 
and investments by insuring their health, 





their homes, their automobiles, and other 
personal property with Employers Mutuals, | 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau, wholly} 
owned by the policyholders and operated | 
for their benefit, operate nationally, with} 
branch ‘offices in principal cities. 


Employers Mutuals representativ | 
promote better sales by making insurance! 
understandable. Call on them for counsel] 
and, if you wish, a complete analysis of your} 
coverage. Such an analysis often reveals} 
important risks that are not covered, while} 
in many cases it discloses duplicate coverage 

that entails needless expense. 


Write for information on your insur-| 
ance problems, analysis of coverage, oF 
explanation of insurance terms. Address3’ 
insurance Information Bureau, Employers. 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS WRITE 


Public Liability . . . Automobile . . . Plate Glass . . . Burglary . . . Workmen's Compensation ... 
Fidelity Bonds . . . Group Health, Accident, Hospitalization . . . and other casualty insurance . . « 
Fire . . . Tornado . . . Extended Coverage . . . Inland Marine . . . and allied lines of insurance, 
All policies are nonassessable. Branch offices in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory. 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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Loads in3 seconds ' 


Press the button... 
youre making movies! 


‘Three seconds to load your film 
(it comes in a magazine) . . . then 
aim and press the button. Full-color 
Kodachrome and black-and-white 


movies are simple as snapshots. 


Ciné-Kodak Magazine 8—Ultra- 
fast f/1.9 lens; four operating speeds, 
including slow motion; direct view 
finder adaptable to 6 accessory 
lenses; film footage indicator; at- 

~ tached exposure calculator. Ask, too, 
about the economy scaled Ciné- 
Kodak Eight-25...And the Ciné- 
Kodak Magazine 16—for larger 


screen movies. 


Ciné-Kodaks are on their way 
and quantities will increase. Keep 
in touch with your dealer. . . East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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SCIENCE 





The Nuclear Leviathan 


Now it is the synchrotron. 

This powerful newcomer into the field 
of atom smashers was announced last 
week by Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, Nobel 
Prize-winning physicist of the University 
of California. The machine, now being 
built in the Berkeley hills, with the aid of 
Manhattan District authorities, is to be 
finished early in 1947. 

The synchrotron will accelerate elec- 
trons to 300,000,000 volts, which makes 
it three times more powerful than the 
betatron, the next largest atom smasher. 
It was designed by the 38-year-old Cali- 
fornia physicist, Dr. Edwin M. McMillan, 
Lawrence’s brother-in-law and one of the 
co-discoverers of neptunium, element 98, 
used in making the atom bomb. ; 

‘Phase Stability’: McMillan bases the 
synchrotron’s power on a principle called 
“phase stability,” which promises to cheat 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. The an- 
nouncement of the synchrotron also re- 
vealed that a Russian scientist, V. Vek- 
sler of the Lebedeff Physics Institute in 
Moscow, had arrived almost simultane- 
ously at a similar principle. Veksler’s re- 
ports were made in Russia in 1944 and 
1945, but McMillan did not see them 
until two months after he had sent his 
own first report to the American Physical 
Review, which printed it in September 
1945> 

Veksler’s atom smasher, a small affair 
accelerating electrons to only 30,000,000 
volts, is nearing completion in Moscow. 

Relativity dictates that as particles gain 
energy, they also gain mass, or weight. 
When they approach very high energies, 


McMillan (left) explaining his “phase stability” principle to Lawrence 


they lag and gain relatively less speed. In 
the cyclotron, therefore, this means that 
there is a limitation on the energies that 
can be reached. Heavy particles, whirled 
around in a widening spiral and crossing 
the center gap twice each trip, receive an 
electrical push. The distance traveled 
increases with each trip, but the increased 
speed exactly matches the distance in- 
crease. Thus the particles arrive in the 
gap exactly at the time the push is applied. 

But when the particles are ooadieaal 
to something over 100,000,000 electronic 
volts, relativity’s limitation catches up 
with them, The lagging particles get out 
of step and arrive at the gap too late to be 
pushed. 

Scientists planned to use a terrific blast 
of power across the gap to bulldoze the 
particles through before relativity sets in. 
McMillan didn’t think too well of this 
form of power play. While working on the 


-atom bomb at Los Alamos last July, he 


hit upon a better way to get around this 
limitation—phase stability. 

In the synchrotron, McMillan’s new 
theory will work by increasing the mag- 
netic field as relativity intrudes itself. 
The increased field will thus jerk lag- 
gard electrons up to the pushing point 
exactly on time to receive regularly spaced 
electronic shoves. The field will increase 
to the limit of strength of the magnet, 
approximately 300,000,000 electron volts. 
A mechanical martinet, the synchrotron 
will march electrons around a circular 
orbit in parade fashion. 

Better Doughnuts: Like the beta- 
tron, the synchrotron is doughnut-shaped, 
but, unlike the earlier machine, the mag- 
net is hollow inside. The accelerating tank 
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Wonperrut FUN—making your own movies of 
family, of friends, of holidays and travel . . . seeing 
them on your living-room screen with all the thrill 
of motion and color. 


Home movies are so easy to make with Ciné-Kodak— 
in beautiful full-color Kodachrome or brilliant black-and- 
white. And far less expensive than most people realize... 
Complete movie service ... Kodak, and Kodak alone, gives 
you all the equipment and service needed for best results: 
Ciné-Kodak, the world’s most popular home movie camera; 
Ciné-Kodak Film, finished without extra charge in any of 
Kodak’s world-wide chain of processing laboratories; and 
Kodascope, the projector that shows your movies brilliantly. 


Ask your dealer about home movies with Ciné-Kodak. Ask 
him, too, for Kodak’s new free booklet, “Time to Make Movies 
Again”. .. Or write to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Home movies 


the Ciné-Kodak way 


of your child...in sparkling color 


Make Movies 


...fo show on your own 
home screen 





Choice of a lifetime... 
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.Relax with lighter, finer Golden Wedding, the noblest whiskey ever to bear this grand old Has 


name. Discover with pleasure why so many treasure this “Choice of a lifetime”. : 
} : had no 
4 et agease - peers for 
Golden Wedding 7 
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Y . years 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 72% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 
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GRAMATIC CHARACTER MASKS, Java 


CHINESE COMIC, Tibet DEMON DANCER, Iroquois 








DEER SPIRIT, Tibet 





LONG-HORNED ANTELOPE MASK, used by Bapende secret society, AND CARVED ELEPHANT MASK 


Masks and Men: Through the ages, men in all parts of the 
world have worn masks to imitate, to disguise, and to protect. 
To Americans masks are curiosities or works of art. To primi- 


tive peoples they are symbols of vital emotional forces. These 
masks were among more than 200 placed on exhibition last 
week at the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 





is a hollow ring containing one C-shaped 
electrode, instead of two as in the cyclo- 
tron. Because the electron is so light (pro- 
ton used in the cyclotron weighs approx- 
imately 2,000 times as much), its weight 
gain in energy is proportionally great, 
and therefore it tends to travel in a per- 
fect circular path rather than in the 
cyclotron’s spiral. 

The synchrotron will be equipped with 
a 185-ton laminated transformer—a steel 
magnet with a maximum field strength 
of 10,000 gauss (unit of intensity of the 
magnetic field). At the peak of 300,000,- 
000 volts, the electronic particles will 
have traveled around the orbit 200,000 
times before emerging as a beam. And 
they will weigh 600 times as much as 
electrons at rest. 

At that tremendous speed, atom smash- 
ing will “rise to a new threshold,” Law- 
rence said last week. Instead of simply 
splitting the nucleus, it may also be’ pos- 
sible to split the particles of the nucleus, 
such as protons and neutrons. 

“With particles of these energies, we 
can study cosmic rays, or mesotrons,” 
he pointed out. “The understanding of 
mesotrons is considered to be of the ut- 
most importance in learning about the 
fundamental nuclear forces.” 

By producing their own mesotrons 
(Newsweek, Feb. 4) in the synchrotron, 
Berkeley scientists will be able to study 
these particles on their own terms: and 
not on nature’s. Thus more will be learned 
about the mesotron, which in some way 
yet unknown, is believed to constitute 
the binding force, or cement, which holds 
the atomic nucleus in a tight core. 


Test-Tube Prophecies 


To meet the needs of a rapidly chang- 
ing world, even the most deliberate scien- 
tist is placing high priority on practical 
research. Among the new developments, 
which in test-tube stage give scientific 


promise ranging from better girdles to - 


longer life expectancy, are: 

@ An insecticide more potent than DDT. 
To make the compound (technically, di- 
fluor-dipheny]-trichloro-ethane, DF DT for 
short), Drs. H. Leon Bradlow and Calvin 
A. Vander-Werf of Kansas City substi- 
tuted fluorine atoms for two of the five 
chlorine atoms of DDT. Tested on insects, 
DDT killed 90 to 95 per cent; DFDT 
killed all. The new preparation is less 
toxic to dogs and cats and, when used as a 
soil insecticide, lasts longer than DDT. 
@ A yeast nucleic acid that adds 9 per 
cent to the life span of aging laboratory 
mice. Dr. Thomas S. Gardner of Kings- 
port, Tenn., who is now trying the yeast 
acid on human beings, believes it may 
“make people healthier and enable them 
to live longer.” His reasons: It builds up 
body resistance to breakdown in the later 
years and, at the same time, consolidates 
the valuable nucleo-proteins in the cells 
during metabolism. 

@ Nylon fibers with elasticity nearly 
equaling that of rubber. Produced experi+ 
mentally by E.I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., the new product has five times the 
tensile strength of rubber and requires a 
stretching force about twenty times that 
of rubber fiber. It is not yet commercially 
available. 

@ An inexpensive and effective local anes- 
thetic, chemically related to plastics. Drs. 


M. B. Moore and R. T. Rapala of Abbott 


Laboratories in Chicago gave their new 
anesthetic the jaw-breaking name of N- 
gamma-diethylaminopropy]phthalimide. 
It is derived from phthalic acid, a sub- 
stance used largely in plastics, and con- 
tains one more carbon atom than the 
familiar analgesia procaine. It dissolves 
easily in water, has low toxicity, and is 
said to work well on guinea pig and hu- 
man skin with little or no irritation. 

@ A new chemical that promises to van- 
quish the four stubborn fungi that cause 
athlete’s foot. Described by Milton J. 
Golden and Kurt A. Oster of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., it con- 
tains some of the qualities of vitamin K. 
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Powered With Peroxide 


Hydrogen peroxide, once a reliable an- 
tiseptic, disinfectant, and bleaching agent 
of approximately 35 per cent strength, is 
now a high-test chemical, available in 
concentrations up to 90 per cent. 

A product of the wartime search for 
fuels for buzz bombs, rockets, submarines, 
and commercial explosives, the new per- 
oxide is said to be a powerful source of 
energy and oxygen which, when released, 
leaves no corrosive toxic gases. In peace- 
time it will be used to provide steam and 
oxygen to drive engines of various types. 
It also works well as a catalyst in forming 
some resins and as a reactant for soaplike 
synthetics. 

The cost of the 90 per cent concentra- 
tion, which is being introduced this spring 
by the Buffalo Electrio-Chemical Co., Inc., 
is only slightly greater than that of the 
common product. 
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RADIO was heme its financial crisis.” France THE PRESS 
got its wish. 
The Paris and Le Havre branches of » P 
AFN®* were set up in December 1944 to McCutcheon’s Injun Summer 





Howard and McConnell: Corn for export 


Ignorance Loves Company 


The Philip Morris Co. has decided 
maybe ignorance is bliss, Last February, 
after two years of sponsorship, the com- 
pany disinherited It Pays to Be Ignorant, 
the quiz program that burlesques all 
other programs. The sponsor wanted 
more listeners than Ignorant attracted. 
And in an effort to get them it upped the 
weekly ante by $2,400 and bought Hol- 
iday & Co., a family-comedy show, which 
promptly lost most of the listeners ac- 
cumulated by Ignorant. 

Last week it brought Ignorant back 
(CBS, Friday, 9-9:30 p.m. EDST), com- 
plete with the rattled master of cere- 
monies, Tom Howard, and his three ex- 
perts—“the dumbest people on earth’— 
Lulu McConnell, George Shelton, and 
Harry MacNaughton. Stubborn to the 
end, Philip. Morris added a new filip 
to its old show: a fancy orchestra and 
a crooning male trio. 

An additional burden on the Philip 
Morris conscience was the discovery that 
Ignorant had an international popularity. 
English listeners to the American Forces 
Network recordings of the show liked it 
so much that an English producer bought 
the rights to put on his own quiz. Igno- 
rant will go on the British Broadcasting 


Corp. starting July 22—with an all-Eng-- 


lish cast of dumbbells. 


° Pom 


The French Like It Hot 


The French begged. The French plead- 
ed. Under Secretary of Information 
Gaston Deferre wrote an eloquent letter 
asking in the name of Franco-American 
friendship that the American Forces Net- 
work be kept going until the French radio 


entertain the GI’s. By April 1 this year, 
only 30,000 American troops were left in 
broadcast range of the two stations and 
AFN decided to close them. But the 
French howl brought an immediate ex- 
tension until April 15—an extension that 
dribbled\on until May 1. 


Last week AFN announced it was pull- © 


ing its personnel out of Paris and Le 
Havre, but would continue to operate its 
stations indefinitely as repeaters, trans- 
mitting AFN programs from the Frank- 
furt headquarters. 

About’ 2,000,000 Frenchmen found 
something new in AFN—largely by acci- 
dent. One of the first budgetary slashes of 
the Gouin government hit the state- 
owned and -operated Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, France’s only network. It shut 
down for three hours each afternoon, 
forcing radio fans to tune to AFN, which 
accommodatingly announced in both 
English and French. It was not long 
before AFN became a habit. French fans 
liked the American hot jazz and the 
rebroadcasts of symphonic and comedy 
programs. 

Furthermore, the French were amazed 
that AFN’s 28 staffmen could keep the 
two-station network on the air. They 
were accustomed to RDF’s staff of 4,257, 
of whom 1,590 do “administrative” work 
—mainly political pay-off jobs. 

French listeners were not entirely for- 
gotten. AFN left behind its modern turn- 
tables and recording machines, a major 
improvement over RDF’s one and only 
antique Phillips Martin gramophone. 


Qos 


Forward Harch! 


The Radio Corp. of America has a 
slight Army hangover these days. It orig- 
inated with RCA’s president, David Sarn- 
off. In 1944 Sarnoff took leave to serve as 
a Signal Corps colonel, first in Washing- 
ton and later in Italy. Nine months and 
several ribbons later he came back to 
New York and RCA, now a brigadier gen- 
eral, reserve—but a civilian in appearance 
only. He was and is General Sarnoff to his 


friends, public, and employes. Many an . 


official memorandum from the president’s 
office is couched in snappy military style, 
clear down to the carbons which are 
stamped “certified to be a true copy” and 
initialed by the general’s secretary. 
Furthermore, the military influence is 
spreading. At RCA’s sprawling subsidiary, 
the National Broadcasting Co., President 
Niles Trammell has issued his own order: 
All NBC executives, including himself, 
are to serve as Officer of the Night, on 
duty in rotation. So between 5 and 11 
each night, an ON can be found prowl- 
ing through the vast reaches of Radio 
City, inspecting broom closets, retiring 
rooms, studios, and control rooms. 
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_ For more than 50 years John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon has entertained readers with a 
double newspaper talent; drawing and 
writing. Last week McCutcheon, at 76 
dean of American cartoonists, retired after 
43 years of prolific pen-and-ink output for 
The Chicago Tribune. The paternalistic 
Tribune paid him off with what was re- 
portedly the highest pension in its history. 

Born on a farm near LaFayette, Ind., 
McCutcheon took a B.S. degree at Purdue 
University in 1889. At college he sported 
the only cutaway coat, wore his hair extra 
long, and otherwise attracted the atten- 
tion of the late George Ade, who pledged 
him to Sigma Chi. “He was not over- 
whelmed, he was not even surprised,” 
Ade wrote years later of his lifelong 
friend. 

They worked together on the old Chi- 
cago Record, with McCutcheon illustrat- 
ing Ade’s human-interest stories and his 
own coverage of the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893. In 1895 they toured Europe 
together. In 1898, two years after Mc- 
Cutcheon made his debut as a political 
cartoonist, he was aboard the revenue cut- 
ter McCulloch on a world voyage when 


‘the Spanish-American War broke out. 


The McCulloch, with McCutcheon as 
a volunteer, joined Admiral Dewey’s fleet 
for the battle of Manila Bay. McCutcheon 























McCutcheon’s “Injun Summer,” of 1907... 
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covered the Philippine insurrection, went 
on to report the Boer War for The Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, and then, in 1903, 
joined The Tribune. For The Tribune he 
roamed Europe and Asia in 1906, cov- 
ered Theodore Roosevelt’s African safari 
in 1909 and 1910, the Villa-Carranza 
Mexican flare-up in 1914, and the first 
world war from both the German and 
Allied sides. McCutcheon likes to recall 
that when Villa posed for him, he laid 
his six-shooter on a table. “I looked over 
at that six-shooter and I may have toned 
that [Villa] lip down a bit,” he says. 

Forever Hoosier: Like Ade, the late 
Ernie Pyle, Booth Tarkington, and others 
of the Indiana school, McCutcheon never 
left the Hoosier state in spirit. His folksy 
flavor, gentle irony, small-town settings, 
and long, homey captions for years have 
made his cartoons page-one musts for the 
early-edition Tribunes that blanket Chi- 
cagoland, as Col. Robert R. McCormick 
likes to call his broad Middlewestern 
lebensraum. 

McCutcheon won a Pulitzer Prize in 
1932 with his timely, moving comment on 
the depression banking crisis. But years 
earlier he had produced the works for 
which he is most remembered today: in 
1907, “Injun Summer”; in 1914, “The 
Colors.” “Injun Summer,” a nostalgic pic- 
ture of an Indiana farm boy whose im- 
agination, prodded by his grandfather, 
turns a cornfield at dusk into an Indian 
camp, now is reprinted in color by The 
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© 1912 by John T, McCutcheon 
... is still an annual fall Tribune feature 








VOICE WRITING gives 
me time I never had 
before to see new 
prospects 








He was missing out on good contracts 
for sheer lack of time. 


Desk work was tying him down... 


Until he turned to VOICE WRITING— 
and discovered two hours a day he never thought 
he could spare for outside calls! 


Thousands of executives have proved that they can literally talk their 
work away by dictating it to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. 
Letters, orders, memos, instructions speed off the desk. Delays, waste 
motion, are eliminated. Hours a day are saved. Just phone Ediphone, your 
city, and ask a representative for the full story. Or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Dept. B5, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 








Electionic 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 






















In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel- Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasant rooms and 
suites, its thoughtful 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 
tive restaurants gratify- 
ing a variety of moods. 
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Vanderbilt — EALTY HOTELS INC 
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DEPENDABLE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 


or for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 


Seettle 1, Washington. 























Tribune each fall. “The Colors,” reflect- 
ing McCutcheon’s bitter opposition to 
war, was captioned with this creditable 
McCutcheon verse: 





Gold and green are the fields in peace, 
Red are the fields in war; 

Black are the fields when cannons cease, 
And white forevermore. 


McCutcheon’s latest cartoon appeared 
in The Tribune last February. Now in 
poor health, the slight, wispy-haired car- 
toonist decided 10,000 drawings (his own 
estimate) were enough. He and his wife 
will take a motor trip to Virginia and, 
thereafter, spend more time on Treasure 
Island, the 3-by-a-half-mile Bahama is- 
land McCutcheon bought as a honeymoon 
site in 1916. 
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Pulitzer Awards 

For 15 years The Scranton (Pa.) Times 
and its Federal court reporter, George H. 
Martin, pecked away at bankruptcy ir- 
regularities in the United States District 
Court for middle Pennsylvania and pub- 
lished 250 to 300 stories in a long exposé 
that led up to the resignation last July 
of Federal Judge Albert W. Johnson and 
the indictment of his son and several 
others on conspiracy charges. 

This week, Columbia University’s 
Pulitzer committee awarded its $500 gold 
medal to the paper for distinguished pub- 
lic service. Other awards, each of $500 
cash, for outstanding works in journal- 
ism, literature, art, and music in 1945 
were: : 

Editorial writing: Hodding Carter of 


_the Delta Democrat-Times (Greenville, 


Miss.) for his editorials on racial, re- 
ligious, and economic intolerance. 

Distinguished correspondence: Ar- 
naldo Cortesi of The New York Times for 
his reports from Buenos Aires. 

Cartoon: Bruce Russell of The Los 
Angeles Times for his “Time to Bridge 
That Gulch,” a plea for better American- 
Russian relations. 

National correspondence:, Edward A. 
Harris of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for 
his series on tideland oil resources which 
blocked the nomination of Edwin W. 
Pauley, California oil man, as Undersec- 
retary of the Navy (Newsweek, April 1). 

Foreign reporting: Homer Bigart of The 
New York Herald Tribune for his Pacific 
war coverage in 1945. 

Domestic reporting: William L. Lau- 
rence of The New York Times for his atom 
bomb stories, including his eyewitness ac- 
count of the bombing of Nagasaki. 

Drama: “State of the Union” by Rus- 
sel Crouse and Howard Lindsay. 


History: “The Age of Jackson,” by Ar- . 


thur M. Schlesinger Jr. 

Biography: “Son of the Wilderness,” 
Linnie Marsh Wolfe’s biography of the 
naturalist, John Muir. 

Music: “Canticle of the Sun,” by Leo 
Sowerby. 

There were no awards for newspaper 


‘photography, the novel, or poetry. 


_ European Photos 
Shopping Spree: Ilya Ehrenburg, 
visiting Russian newspaperman (NEws- 
weEEk, April 29), toured New York 
stores last week. His purchases included 
two suits at $155 (to be ready in a few 
days, although the tailor’s regular cus- 
tomers face a six-month delay), a pipe 
at $10, and a box of cigars at $6.72. 
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Puns in Harrison’s Neck 

To Dale Harrison, columnist for The 
Chicago Sun, it looked like a good thing. 
A diminutive happy-go-lucky wisecracker 
with a dapper mustache and a flare for 
easy living, Harrison has become a sort 
of O. O. McIntyre of Chicago. Sun read- 
ers eat up his daily potpourri of night- 
spot gossip, press agents’ plugs, home- 
town boosting, and tip-offs to questions 
on local radio quiz shows. 

Never averse to contributions, Harrison 
recently took.a shine to puns sent him by 
one Jerome D. Colitz, a 27-year-old, 
chronic but gifted writer of letters-to-the- 
editor. Typical Colitz puns in Harrison’s 
column: “My sister’s going around with 
two doctors, but she doesn’t like ether”; 
“That new perfume is a best smeller.” 

After a few weeks of this, Harrison’s 
pun-happy readers began to rebel—and 
write. The tone of their letters: “Colitz is 
a pun in the neck.” Such mail in turn 
brought an idea to one of Harrison’s 
press-agent friends. 

Ben Katz of Universal Pictures per- 
suaded Harrison to hold a contest among 
Colitz detractors. The twenty best would 
be invited to a soirée at which Colitz him- 
self would be guest of honor, and a pre- 
view of “So Goes My Love” -would be 
co-featured with plenty of buffet supper 
and drink. 

On April 26, two days before the big 
blowout, Colitz was arrested on a charge 
of threatening to kill a girl. A police 
checkup disclosed him to be a parolee 
from an Illinois state hospital for the 
criminally insane. He had: been confined 
two years ago for stabbing a girl with an 
ice pick. 

Harrison jerked five paragraphs of 
Colitziana out of his April 27 column. 
The party came off as scheduled. But 
last week the unhappy Harrison spent 
most of his time opening letters that be- 
gan: “We told you so.” 


Poa 


The ‘Old Lady’s’ Wake 


In the long unused city room of the old 


.Boston Evening Transcript, shop talk 


flowed freely last week and so did the 
whisky. The “little old lady in black 
bombazine” had been dead for five years, 
but more than 300 ex-Transcripters came 
to mourn her. 

Among those present were Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., now seeking to regain 
the United States Senate seat he left to go 
to war; John P. Marquand, the novelist; 
Kenneth MacGowan, Hollywood produ- 
cer; Karl Schriftgiesser of NEWSWEEK; 
elderly printers and pressmen who once 
turned out The Transcript’s staid pages; 
and youthful reporters who had been 
copy boys. 

e reunion was the idea~of John 
Hutchens of The New York Times and 
Shawn Moosekian, a Boston radio news 
writer. They called it “a wake for mourn- 
ers who couldn’t get to the funeral be- 
cause the death (on April 30, 1941) 
happened so suddenly.” 


Show to Cover the South 
IN ONE EASY LESSON 
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PRICES: The Danger Point 


Washington forecasts have been conceding 
the probability of a 5 to 10 per cent rise in 
living costs over the next year. In light of the 
foregoing developments [rising wages and 
prices] it would appear that the cost of living 
will be at least 40 to 50 per cent above the 
prewar level in contrast with the present 
33 per cent. 


This forecast was the main conclusion 
of a study published last week by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. Jules 
Backman of New York University and 
M. R. Gainsbrugh, Conference Board econ- 
omist, weighed the opposing pressures. 
€ DEFLATION: Unemployment, lower 
payrolls, higher productivity, wartime fac- 
tory expansion, surplus war stocks, and 


reduced spending because of future un-— 


certainty were “overemphasized” by gov- 
ernment economists early in reconversion. 
€ InFLaTion: Increased money supply, 
red-ink financing of Federal spending, 
bottlenecks in civilian production, back- 
log of public-works, foreign-credit, and 
domestic-consumer demands, higher unit 
labor cost, and “inflation psychology” 
have been “reflected primarily in real- 
estate, stock-market, and farm prices, 
rather than in commodity prices.” 

“We are at a delicate point. There is 
still time to prevent the existing inflation 
from causing a runaway rise in livin 
costs.” The vital area, said Backman and 
Gainsbrugh, lies in wage rates. “The ab- 
normal wartime volume made it possible 
to carry the burden of large wartime 
increases in labor costs. This abnormal 
volume has now been reduced.” In the 
future an increase in output per man-hour 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


may not work as in the past to lower 
unit labor costs because labor may de- 
mand a bigger share of the increased 
productivity. 

Significance —— 

Deflation and inflation forces operate 
constantly. Pressure toward inflation now 
has the upper hand, but cost-of-living in- 
flation has not been measured accurately. 
The “33 per cent” noted is a Labor De- 
partment index of consumer prices that 
fails to indicate that meat, butter, white 
shirts, house dresses, autos, and many 
other things people want cannot be bought 
from regular dealers at regular prices. 
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The Chamber chose Jackson 
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The money supply, an inflation threat, 
so far has had less effect on the cost of 
living than rising wages. When produc- 
tion costs go up, prices go up. Even the 
OPA now admits that. 
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C of C: Jackson for Johnston 


Under the bright ballroom lights of 
the massive municipal auditorium on the 
boardwalk in Atlantic City, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce last week 
ended its Johnston era. Eric A. Johnston, 
the electrical manufacturer from Spokane 
who had kept the Chamber in headlines 
since 1942, was retiring to give equal 
attention to his new job as president and 
front man for the movie producers (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 1, 1945). 

In the last four years Johnston had 
lectured business earnestly on its obliga- 
tions to government. He had smiled on 
labor leaders in public and visited Russia 
as a guest of Stalin. He had preached and 
written about dynamic capitalism. In a 
final spurt of Chamber policymaking, 
Johnston last week talked down a right- 
wing move to put the organization on 
record in favor of outright repeal of the 
Wagner labor relations act. Instead, the 
delegates passed a labor resolution fa- 
voring a government-sponsored plan of 
voluntary arbitration. Another resolution 
urged that price control be ended next 
Oct. 31 except for rent control, which 
should have a March 31, 1947, deadline. 

If price control should be wiped out 
immediately, Johnston declared, “business 
would be back in the national doghouse 
within one week—and I mean the last 
stall of the doghouse, too.” 

To succeed Johnston the Chamber 
picked William K. Jackson of Boston, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
United Fruit Co. He was regarded as a 
middle-of-the-road choice between John- 
ston’s so-called “young Turks” and the 
older, more conservative element. 

Jackson, a Democrat, was born in Ten- 
nessee 59 years ago and has been with 
United Fruit since 1919. In his key- 
note speech at the convention, he said 
the government should encourage “the 
competitive spirit and motive” in busi- 
ness. His earlier speeches had advo- 
cated a three-point world-trade program 
for the Chamber: (1) a large, fast 
American merchant marine, (2)  re- 
moval of restrictions that bar steamship 
companies from overseas airline com- 
petition, and (3) freedom from war- 
time regulations that tied up world trade 
in government red tape. 
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SELLING: Surplus Gold Mine 


Louis Goldfinger and Harry Cohen, 
Kansas City junk dealers, have a business 
maxim: “You never know what people 
will buy.” In a flash of inspiration they 
advertised bomber gun turrets for $35 to 
$50 apiece: “Buy a machine-gun turret 
and have fun.” Customers looking for 














Tuer great idea electrified the field 
of technical training. That’s the 
achievement of the pioneers in Adult 
Vocational Education who founded the 
International Correspondence Schools. 


Bringing technical knowledge to the 
multitudes was the new conception . .. 
home study was the means. First trial 
was with a School of Coal Mining. 
Response was immediate, results so 
gratifying that school after school of 
I. C. S. was organized to meet the pub- 
lic demand. 


As early as 1894 a School of Elec- 
trical Engineering was set up in answer 
to the many requests and inquiries 
proving the need for such instruction. 
With its companion School of Radio 
and Line Communications, it is a part 
of I, C. S. today. The two schools offer 


a total of 29 Courses including Elec- 
tronics, Electrical Drafting, Power 
House Electric, Sound Technician, 


Diesel-Electric, Electrical Engineering. 


From the beginning, the policy has 
been to consult not one or two out- 
standing electrical men, but many. 
Preparation of lessons by this wide 
variety of experts assures authorita- 
tive coverage of the many lines of 
electrical development. And I. C. S. 
students benefit by the training and ex- 
perience of men connected with the 
largest concerns in each field. 





This is technical information that 
is easy to understand. Working to- 
gether, the electrical experts and 
trained I. C. S. editors have explained 
everything in such clear terms that any 


- man or woman of average intelligence 


can master the Courses. Last year, 
12,146 persons enrolled for electrical 
and allied studies with I. C. S. 

Like the other Schools of I. C. S., 
each school in the electrical division 
gives specialized training—yet enjoys 
the benefits and resources which only 
a@ vast institution affords. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain | CS 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 








The 23 Schools of I. C. $. Accountancy and Management °* Air Conditioning * Architecture * Art * Automobile * Aviation * Chemistry 
Civil Engineering * Coal Mining ° Electrical Engineering * High School * Home Economics * Languages * Mathematics * Mechanical Drawing * Mechanical 
Engineering * Navigation * Plumbing and Heating ° Radio, Line Communications * Railroad * Shop Practice * Steam and Marine Engineering * Textile 
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Investors: F.Y. I. 

Long familiar to newspapermen are 
the cryptic initials F.Y.I. (for your in- 
formation). Attached to inter-office 
memos, these three letters demand and 
get prompt attention, denote contents 
both interesting and valuable. Just off 
the press is the current Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane “Security and 
Industry Survey” — carries with it an 
unwritten F.Y.I. for investors from this 
nationwide investment firm. 

No sketchy brochure, the “S and I 
Survey” contains 64 pages of invest- 
ment information designed to help in- 
vestors in planning their investment 
strategy. Logically organized, the Sur- 
vey contains a discussion of business 
trends, presents pre-planned portfolios 
for different objectives covering initial 
investments of $2,500 and $25,000. 











SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR INVESTOR SS 
teseee eesercere 






MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE FENNEK «& BEANE 


Socustty and Badastry Surve: 
A oat ———" 


Here, too, will be found such concrete 
investment aids as: A list of companies 
which have paid dividends for thirty 
years or more; a section on Preferred 
Stocks of various classifications; a page 
on Off-Board stocks; an article on the 
outlook for interest rates complete with 
pictorial story and charts; a fixed in- 
come section covering U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, railroads, utilities and 
bond selections of varying types. 

Industries Assessed: Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the “S and I 
Survey” deals with individual analyses 
of 34 industries (specifically men- 
tioned: 324 issues), gives at a glance 
outlook for each industry as a whole 
with suggestions for long-term invest- 
ment, liberal income or appreciation. 

Published to help investors, readers 
are invited to “help themselves,” need 
only send a request* and a copy of the 
“Security and Industry Survey” will be 
mailed promptly without obligation. 
M L, P, F & B is certain they will find 
it a ready source of reference. 





“Address requests for your copy of the “Security 
AND INbustrY Survey” to: Department “NW,” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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amusement bought twenty; most of them 
were willing to pay $11 extra for a ply- 
wood crate. Goldfinger and Cohen had 
bought 207 turrets at an average of 
$17.07 each. Elsewhere other clever mer- 
chandisers were making money out of war 
surpluses: - 
@ A Chicago distributor bought 2,000,- 
000 surplus gas masks for 10 cents each. 
Soon they were on sale in variety and de- 
partment stores, as playthings, at 59 to 69 
cents. 

@ Iowa farmers found a bargain: light 
tanks at $100 apiece. They cost the gov- 
ernment about 260 times that much. 

@ In Des Moines, 75 carloads of surplus 
aircraft fuel tanks were sold for watering 


AIR: TWA vs. the Lion 


Trans World Airlines negotiated a fa- 
vorable contract with the Italian Govern- 
ment last winter. A national aviation 
company, Linee Aeree Italiane, would be 
60 per cent Italian-owned and 40 per cent 
TWaA-owned, and would have exclusive 
internal air-route privileges. 

When the British heard about it, they 
persuaded an American delegate at the 
Bermuda airline conference in February 
to initial an unpublicized document say- 
ing that the Americans had inquired 
whether the British wished to participate 
in Italian aviation. 

“His Majesty's Government,” the docu- 
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Down on the farm: A surpius Army tank comes in handy for pulling stumps 


troughs, brooder houses, flat-bottom 
boats, and duck blinds. 

But in New York the War Assets Ad- 
ministration had no inspiration on how to 
sell 1,510,000 green-and-gold Wac serv- 
ice bars, 80,000 scabbards without knives, 
188,000 chin straps, 15,000 wire stretch- 
ers, and 300 strait jackets. 


A call 


INSURANCE: Trial by Fire 


Fire-insurance companies have _re- 
corded a rising trend of damage claims, 
beginning in 1942. Latest tabulations, 
for February, estimate fire damage in the 
United States at $51,579,000, the highest 
monthly total in records dating back to 
1929. . 

“Under-insurance” is the new fire- 
policy selling point. The argument is that 
building costs, now sky-high, leave most 
property owners vulnerable. The Dow 
Service, New York construction-trade 
publisher, last week reported a house cost- 
ing $7,500 to build in 1989 would now 
cost $11,625 in the New York City area. 


ment quoted the British reply, “would al- 
most certainly so desire.” The document 
was not adopted and signed by the dele- 
gations, however. 

The State Department was in the mid- 
dle. TWA felt it had tacit consent for the 
exclusive contract. On the other hand, 
American policy in foreign trade had 
frowned on all monopoly contracts. The 
State Department had protested British 
control of the Italian chemical industry 
and Russian moves to monopolize civil 
aviation in the Balkans. , 

Jack Frye, TWA president, was re- 
signed last week to the prospect that the 
Italians would yield to British pressure 
and cancel the exclusive contract. But 
TWA, he insisted, would not enter.a part- 
nership with the British Government. 


Snappy Landings 


Practically everyone who flies his own 
plane likes to preach the gospel of more 
and better airports. Thus an object of the 
typical flier’s political affection was the 
$500,000,000 airport construction bill— 
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“Whiskey Going into the Barrels to Age’’—painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Georges Schreiber 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 


IMPERIAL 


Reg. U.S.Pet. OF. 


Mam Whers Blended Whishoy 


86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 














Joe Burke Jr. puts his Future on display 


and Reynolds Metals is working to help 
make it as bright as his expectations 


From now on, it will be Joseph Burke 
“& Son”... and young Joe is about to 
burst with pride. With his new share of 
responsibility, Joe’s hopes and plans for 
the future have shifted into high. 


We at Reynolds are glad that we will 
be helping to turn some of Joe’s hopes 
into reality. In the Burke garage, for in- 
stance, Joe will be storing cars with 
aluminum-alloy tops, hoods, and wheels; 
he'll be working with aluminum-motor 
parts; servicing trucks and trailers with 
Reynolds-designed aluminum bodies. 


And for that home he’s planning— 


Reynolds has designed beautiful new 
aluminum furniture; corrosion-resistant 
window frames and roofing; aluminum 
paint that is more than paint—it is 
“liquid aluminum,” in that it forms a 
plating of aluminum to protect surfaces. 


In these and hundreds of other ways 
Reynolds is making the magic of alu- 
minum available to millions, at a cost every 
American can afford. We are expanding 
our plants, acquiring new facilities . . . 
investing -all our resources to bring an 
economy of abundance! in this wonder- 
working light metal. Aluminum may 
offer the great new advance in your bus- 
iness. Reynolds Metals Company, Rich- 
mond 19, Va.—Louisville 1, Ky. 
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critics called it “air pork”— that finally got 
through Congress last week. The money is 
to be spread out over the next seven years, 
to be matched in most cases dollar-for- 
dollar by state and local governments. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration will 
be the watchdog of the fund. However, 
few projects can get under way before 
April 1947, the CAA believes, and it is 
doing everything it can to discourage the 
sending of local pressure delegations to 
Washington. : 


‘ Freight-on-Plane 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
has contracts with 70 railroads and 
eighteen airlines to handle all their fast 
package-delivery business. Last week L. 
O. Head, REA president, made his entry 
into air freight. He signed a contract 
with Croil Hunter, president of North- 
west Airlines, Inc., to handle air freight 
on Northwest planes. Customers will be 


charged 30.7 cents a ton-mile on pack- ’ 


ages weighing 100 pounds and more. 

This field already has tempted young, 
ambitious fliers to organize air-freight 
services right and left. To compete with 
such lines, the REA may try nationwide 
door-to-door delivery, coordinated with 
airlines and railway express. 
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FOOD: Sweet Potato Kingdom 


Southerners have long doted on sweet 
potatoes as food, but they are now de- 
veloping a healthy respect for them as a 
source of income: . 

@ As a cash crop, the sweet potato* may 





*The term “sweet potato” includes all commercial 
varieties; the term “‘yam” designates an entirely dif- 
ferent vegetable not commercially important in this 
country. To call any moist variety of sweet potato a 


“yam,” according to the Department of Agriculture, 
is a popular error. 


be 50 per cent more profitable than cot- 
ton. In Northern Louisiana it has brought 
as high as $78.24 net yield per acre, com- 
pared with $49.99 for cotton. 

@ Dehydrated, it can furnish the South 
something it has always lacked—an ex- 
cellent carbohydrate feed for livestock. 
It ranks with corn as one of the better 
livestock feeds. It is a better dry-season 
crop than corn, Average land will yield 
91 bushels to the acre. Dehydrated, that 
makes 30 bushels of feed—almost-double 
the average Southern corn yield. Thus 
the dehydrated sweet potato offers South- 
ern farmers a means of keeping in the 
South a good bit of the $500,000,000 
they spend yearly for commercial feeds. 
It also offers the possibility of developing 
a major livestock industry. 

As a result, Southern sweet-potato 
planting, now in full swing, is expected 
to break all records this year. And all 
over the South projects are afoot to make 
wider use of the crop. Several Arkansas 
towns are building plants to dry sweet 
potatoes for stock feed. In -Florida the 
United States Sugar Corp. is planning a 
$7,000,000 starch plant near Clewiston 
to extract starch from sweet potatoes. 
North Carolina is penaing to derive a 
large part of its feed supply from sweet 
potatoes. Other projected uses include a 
breakfast food and a candy base. 

Sweet-potato growers can also dry their 
own crops with a new and relatively 
cheap farm-size dehydrator, which can be 
driven from farm to farm like a threshing 
machine. Dean Paul W. Chapman of the 
Georgia College of Agriculture predicts 
dehydrators will be as common in the 
South as cotton gins. 

Sweet-Potato Men: Mostly responsi- 
ble for the new importance of the sweet 
potato are two men: Dr. Julian A. Miller 
and Felix Dezauche. At Louisiana State 
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Family Business: Near Polk City, Fla., the J. H. Wilsons and their seven boys 
Ymnily furniture factory right’ in their own back yard. Rustic love seats 

are their specialty. The cypress poles they use come from a nearby swamp. _ 





Dezauche, Louisiana sweet-potato king 


University, Dr. Miller developed the type 
of potato—called “Puerto Rico Unit No. 
1”—which now makes up 80 to 90 per 
cent of commercial production in Louisi- 
ana and perhaps 70 per cent in other 
Southern states. His experiments with 
dehydration were responsible for an 
order, early in the war, for 10,000,000 
pounds a year for the Army. 

When the war ended and the Arm 
canceled that contract, Dezauche, a smal 
bespectacled, 63-year-old Louisianan, be- 
on haunting government offices, Soon 

e succeeded in transferring the contract 
to UNRRA. This was merely another ex- 
ploit in a life of salesmanship which has 
made Dezauche known as the “sweet-po- 
tato king.” His specialty is buying and 
shipping. Georgia long held top rank as 
sweet-potato grower, but Dezauche for 
years has kept Louisiana on top in ship- 
ping. Last year the state shipped 5,994 
carload lots, seven times its nearest rival. 
Nearly one-fourth of that was Dezauche 
business. And last year, for good measure, 
Louisiana passed Georgia in production 
for the first time. 

Dezauche has concentrated on getting 
“sweets” into the mass markets of the 
North. Ten years ago, when he tried to - 
interest the Kroger grocery chain in 
Chicago, it wouldn’t touch them. De- 
zauche sent Kroger a carload, freight 
free, which sold. When he sent them 
another carload, Kroger paid the freight. 
It, too, sold. The chain then bought 
80 carloads. Chicago now takes about 
1,000 carloads annually and Detroit 
another 800. 

When Dezauche learned the average 
purchase is 8 pounds of “sweets,” he 
adopted a compact 5-pound package, 
figuring it would induce the housewife 
to take more. “If she has more around 
she'll cook more,” he says. Dezauche now 
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hl What a Cocktail” 

you U day, when you try 
the Wagon Wheel 














The Recipe: 
1/2 jiggerSouth- 
ernComfort,1/4 
jigger brandy, 
4/5 jigger lemon 
juice, 3 dashes 
@renadine syr- 
up. Shake. 

rve in frosted 
cocktail glass 
with red stem- 
med cherry. 


FROM THE OLO PRINT: 


Cave-in-Rock On the Ohio 


The Wagon Wheel 
is but one of the 
many marvelous 
drinks, short and 
tall, that have 
made 100 Proof 
Southern Comfort 
so popular. But... 
Only Two, Remem- 
ber... No Gentle- 
man Will Ask for 
Three! You’ll en- 
joy all the exciting 
recipes in the 
booklet on the 
bottle. Others 
mailed on request. 


LIQUEUR 


Theres Only Ore 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 


Cmericas Mod 
Versatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 
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has a man in Europe teaching the people _ 


how to cook dehydrated sweets. He hopes 
they will acquire a taste for the tuber, 
a native of this hemisphere, and ask 
UNRRA for more. 
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POWER: The Skagit Plan 


Guy C. Myers, a Wall Street banker 
who knows a good public-utility deal 
when he sees one, helped the Seattle 
municipal power system raise $22,500,- 
000 when it needed money in the 1930s. 
Last week Myers was supporting an ef- 
fort to create a publicly owned power 
company that Seattle feared would com- 
pete directly with its own system. 

The Skagit County Public Utility Dis- 
trict, which Myers is backing, was one of 
80 districts created under a Washington 
statute of 1930. Any district may go to 
court and through condemnation pro- 
ceedings take over the electric power in 
its area. Sixteen districts, including Skagit 
—second county north of Seattle—have 
designs on one big privately owned utili- 
ty, the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Until Myers appeared, the hitch always 
had been evaluation. Courts had decided 
the property in each county, after allow- 
ing for “severance damages” for break- 
ing up the system, was worth about twice 
what the districts were willing to pay. 

The Myers-Skagit plan is simple: Let 
Skagit buy the whole system, produce all 
the power, operate power ‘lines in Skagit 
and other counties that have no utility 
districts, and sell power to others to dis- 
tribute in their own districts. Skagit 
would pay $135,000,000, which Puget 
Sound is willing to accept. Myers’s share 
would be about $1,310,000. 

The plan won its first court test last 
week. The Skagit County Superior Court 
approved. But the figat wasn’t over. Op- 
posing lawyers pointed to the fact that 
two years ago Washington voters de- 
feated “Referendum 25,” which would 
have specifically authorized combined 
public-utility district buying of properties 
like Puget Sound Power. 


Pa 


INDUSTRY: Production Wonder 


In 1921 the high-school class at Juneau, 
Alaska, voted Charles W. Perelle, the 
enial, soft-spoken son of an Italian Klon- 
Siker and a Finnish mother, the senior 
“most likely to succeed.” For the next six- 
teen years Charlie was busy proving them 
wrong. 

Between his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Washington and the 1929 crash, 
he had not acquired much beyond a wife 
and experience as a draftsman. In 1930 he 
went to work for Boeing in Seattle, first 
as a painter’s helper, then as a riveter’s 
helper, shop clerk, and tool designer. 

It wasn’t until 1937 that Perelle got the 
break which made him the aviation 
industry's “boy wonder” of production. 
In that year Boeing sent him to Van- 
couver to design, equip, and manage 
















Soin tn 
the Fun! 


“Daddy, Mother and I 
haven’t been on a vacation 
together before... but we’re 
on one now. 


“Our vacation starts the 
minute we’re aboard the 
Wabash. Daddy says travel- 
ing by rail is the safest way, 
while Mother likes. the 
Wabash service ...’Speciall 
the food in the Wabas 


diners. 


“I like the big soft beds 
and... well... traveling is 
fun!” 

xk 2 € * 
Daddy, Mother and you, 
Margie, are right! Rail travel 
is the best way to take the 
family vacationing ‘and... 
when you want all the fun 
of traveling with none of the 
discomforts ... go the cool, 
air-conditioned W abash way. 


Telephone your Wabash 
agent now for information 
to help plan your trip. 


“Bahan tre Tag” 


Nias aero 
WABASH 


RAILROAD 
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a subsidiary plant. Perelle came back 
to Seattle as production manager of 
the main Boeing plant. 

In August 1940, Vultee lured Perelle 
away from Boeing. Within a few months 
he was general manager of -Vultee’s field 
division at Downey, Calif., where he in- 
stalled the first powered assembly line in 
the aircraft industry. 

Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the war- 
merged Consolidated Vultee, picked Per- 
elle as the “tough cookie” he wanted to 
“take the man-hours out of the B-24.” As 


‘a $40,000 vice president of Convair, Per- 


elle brought the Liberator output up from 
less than one a day to a peak of sev- 
enteen. When Willow Run production 
lagged, Perelle was one of three men 


Perelle has a new job 


the Air Forces chose to expedite it. 
In August 1944, Howard Hughes took 
him away from Girdler with a $75,000, 
job as general manager of Hughes Air- 
craft Co. but they disagreed. and Perelle 
quit last December.- : 

This week he had a new big-time job: 
president of Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
in Detroit. Best known for pleasure boats 
and its speedboat-racing founder, who re- 
tired in 1945, Gar Wood Industries en- 
joyed a wartime boom chiefly in truck 
bodies, hoisting equipment, and road ma- 
chinery. Sales were less than $8,000,000 
in 1939, but $48,000,000 in 1943. Perelle 
looks forward to few reconversion head- 
aches, volume of perhaps half the wartime 
peak, and hard work on production cost 
rather than production, unlimited. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The coal strike deadlock (see 
page 25) depressed the stock. market last 
week. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
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All of these securities having been sold, this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


316,967 Shares* 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cumulative Preference Stock, Series A 
No Par Value— $3.25 Dividend 


(Convertible Into Common Stock Prior to June 1, 1956) 





*The Company offered to the holders of its Common Stock during a sub- 
scription period which expired at 3 P.M. on April 24, 1946, rights to 
subscribe to shares of the Cumulative Preference Stock, Series A, in the 
ratio of 1 such share for each 4 shares of Common Stock held by them, 
at a price of $101.50 per share. Of the total of 316,967 shares thus 
offered to holders of the Company’s Common Stock 312,281 shares were 
subscribed for pursuant to the subscription offer. The several underwriters 
have purchased from the Company, and have sold, the remaining 4,686 
shares. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


April 26, 1946 























Constant Reminders 










































RECREATION AT HOME 


Give Imprinted 


tea0t J7mann 


Pencils / 


A prospect or customer is more 
apt to consider you kindly as 
a source for his needs, when 
you keep him pleasantly re- 
minded of your products or 
service, with an imprinted 
“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL. He 
will use it constantly. 


Beautiful New Styling 
The New “AUTOPOINT” 
PENCIL shown is Model 70, 
styled in gleaming gold finish 
cap, clip and tip, with barrel 
and finger grip in black or 
dubonnet molded plastic. 
“Pocket Level” Clip holdspen- 
cil low in pocket, clips easy, 
holds fast. Grip-Tite tip won’t 
let lead wobble or fall out. 
Price $3.75 (plus excise tax). 
Various other models at lower 
prices. 

For YOUR Employees 
*“AUTOPOINT” PENCILS 
not only are economical, but 
add to the efficiency of work- 
ers. Equip all your employees. 
Send for catalog. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. N-5, 1801 Foster Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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fell 3.61 points; rails were down 0.80; 
utilities down 0.64. 

Bonds: The decline in government 
bonds (NEwsweEeEk, May 6) slackened 
despite removal of the wartime limit on 
daily price changes. Long-term issues 
closed 3 to 45 cents lower per $100 value. 
The Dow-Jones industrial-bond average 
was off 0.25 of a point. 

Rail Strikes: Railroad trainmen and lo- 
comotive engineers broke off wage nego- 
tiations and prepared to strike May 18. 

Earnings: Three automobile manufac- 
turers reported first-quarter results: 


1946 deficit 1945 profit 
Chrysler $ 829,929 $ 8,094,236 
General Motors 38,419,218 47,935,174 
Studebaker 129,760 1,024,323 


Du Pont: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. reported net earnings of $2.43 per 
common share in the first three months 
of 1946 compared with $1.52 in the first 
quarter last year. 

Personnel: Theodore E. Mueller, a vice 
president of the American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., was promoted 
to president . . . Don G. Mitchell, execu- 
tive vice president of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., was made president, suc- 


ceeding Walter E. Poor, now chairman. 


of the board . . . H. Donald Campbell 
was elected vice chairman of the board of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
and Arthur W. McCain, a vice president, 
succeeded him as president. 
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PRODUCTS: What's New 

Seeing Soap: Designed primarily for 
hospital use, an electronic soap dispenser 
to be marketed by the E. J. Scarry Co. of 
Denver, Colo., delivers a teaspoonful of 
liquid soap to any hand that appears in 
front of the photoelectric cell. 

Aluminum Radio: The General Electric 
Co. has introduced a portable radio of 
die-cast aluminum, powered by a self- 
charging, leakproof, 2-volt battery. It will 
operate for about 1/20 of a cent an hour. 

New Studebaker: The 1947 Studebaker 
has a lower, broader body with increased 
window area. Other changes: wider 
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PRODUCTION: 4160 
electric power 
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Newsweek,Chart by James Cutter: 


wheels, self-adjusting brakes, and “black- 
light” illumination for the dashboard. 

Ford Offshoot: In Canada, Ford dealers 
are selling new Monarch automobiles, 
built on Mercury chassis at the Windsor, 
Ont., Ford plant. The Monarch has a 97- 
horsepower engine, compared with the 
Mercury’s 100, and is priced about $30 
lower. 

Perpetual Flash: The Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co. of Waltham, Mass., an- 
nounced a xenon-filled photo-flash bulb 
that will last for 10,000 exposures. Bat- 
tery and electronic controls are carried in 
a case slung over the shoulder. 

Plastic Cork: The Sure Grip vacuum- 
bottle stopper, of Neoprene, will not ab- 
sorb food odors, according to the Sure 
Grip Co. of Portland, Ore. 

Improved Phonograph: The Bendix Ra- 
dio Division of the Bendix Aviation Corp. 
has announced a phonograph tone arm 
with a miniature radio tube in place of 
the usual crystal. 


The 1947 Studebaker: More and wider windows, lower body lines 
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LABOR TRENDS 





Tension in the CIO over Communist ac- 
tivities is being increased by the spot- 
light turned on the new public workers 
union formed by merger of Federal work- 
ers and state, county, and municipal 
workers under the presidency of Abram 
Flaxer, former chief of the leftist SCMWA. 


A foreign-policy resolution adopted by 
the new union demanding withdrawal of 
American troops from friendly nations 
without mention-of Russian troops in the 
Balkans, and a provision in the PWU con- 
stitution for strikes of government work- 
ers under certain circumstances have pro- 
voked charges that the organization is 
Communist dominated. : 


CIO headquarters is concerned because 
Federal workers are required to sign state- 
ments that they are not members of any 
organization seeking overthrow of the 
government by force. Some 30,000 mem- 
bers of the new union have taken this 
oath as employes of the Federal govern- 
ment. Another 42,000 members work for 
local governments. 


Leaders of the CIO fear that a ruckus 
over alleged Red leadership of the PWU 
may backfire against the entire CIO. 


The AFL state, county, and municipal 
workers, rival of the public workers, has 
increased per capita payments to the 
national treasury by 5 cents a month to 
finance an organization drive, and will 
fight to the Supreme Court to protect the 
right of policemen to join unions. 
e 


The Westinghouse strike, comparatively 
unnoticed in the turmoil over coal, has 
government mediators stumped. Seventy- 
five thousand CIO Electrical workers 
who walked out of Westinghouse plants 
in 33 communities Jan. 15 have had no 
means of support but meager ‘strike relief. 


The original obstacle to settlement of the 
strike was the company’s refusal to in- 
clude 10,000 lamp workers in the con- 
tract. After several weeks it agreed to the 
union demand on this point. 


But wage demands are halting progress of 
the new sessions. The union is holding out 
for a raise of 18% cents an hour. 

e 


The guaranteed annual wage has been 
adopted as a major program by CIO re- 
search specialists in automobile, packing, 
steel, and shoes. The results of their 
work will be presented to the Presi- 
dent’s committee on annual wages, 
which has been almost inactive since 
its appointment two years ago. 


The printing trades are being invaded for © 


the first time by the CIO with affiliation of 
t Auuopomet Lithographers of Amer- 
ica, which split with the AFL last year. 
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Every time you use your phone you de- 
pend upon a laminated paper dia- 
phragm holder in the receiver in order 
to hear correctly. 


That tiny holder, multiplied millions 
of times, is just one example of the 
many big jobs that paper, impregnated 
and laminated with Resinox industrial 
resins, is doing today. 


These ‘“‘plastics in liquid form” for 
paper laminates represent today one 
of Monsanto Plastics’ large thermo- 
setting resin markets. Perhaps you 
don’t realize it, but those trays in your 
company cafeteria, perhaps the mail 
tray on your desk, or the wastebasket 
under it, the myriads of radio, electrical 
and machine parts, big and small. . . to 
say nothing of large aircraft structural 
parts, and resin paper-surfaced wood 
panels for furniture, coaches and build- 
ings, are plastics-paper combinations. 


If you are planning a new product, or 
restudying your present materials and 
methods, it may pay you well to in- 
vestigate paper laminates. Monsanto 
resin experts have years of experience 
in successful paper impregnation and 
lamination, and will be able to give 
you valuable assistance. For technical 
data or counsel on industrial resins . . . 
for laminating, impregnating, or bond- 
ing, write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 
Cuemica. Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


Resinox: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO 
» PLASTICS 
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BUSINESS TIDES 











The Right of Opinion, American Style 


by RALPH ROBEY 


This is the last column which 
will appear in this space under the 
above by-line. Each week for the past 
seven and one-half years this has been 
the rostrum from which I have ex- 
pressed my personal opinions on cur- 
rent developments in the field of busi- 
ness and economics. As I leave it for 
other work, there are two 


ly mistaken view. During these past 
seven and one-half years I have re- 
ceived literally thousands of letters 
from readers of this column, and, as 
would be expected, they have ranged 
in content from unwarranted praise to 
vitriolic vulgarity. But this volume of 
correspondence has not been signifi- 
cant.as an indication of the 





final points which I should 
like to make. 

The first of these is this: 
Of the almost 400 columns I 
have written during this pe- 
riod, by far the greater pro- 
portion has been on contro- 
versial issues—issues upon 
which there was much room 
for honest differences of 
opinion by sincere persons. 
In many cases the opinions I 





have expressed have unquestionably | 


been out of harmony with those of my 
publishers and editors. 

But—and this is the fact that I want 
to stress—at no time in this seven and 
one-half years has this possible differ- 
ence of opinion between me and my 
editors and publishers been a matter 
of concern to me. At no time, when I 
was writing a column, has it ever been 
necessary for me to stop and consider 
whether the views I was expressing 
were in agreement with what might be 
the views of my publishers and editors. 
At no time has any of my publishers 
and editors ever taken exception to 
what I have written. At no time has 
any of them ever attempted to deter- 
mine what I should write about. At no 
time has any of them ever attempted 
to influence what I should say on any 
subject upon which I was writing. 

That is the right of opinion, Ameri- 
can style. That is freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press in the real 
sense of those terms. 


But that is not all there is to the 
right of opinion. There is another 
aspect which also is frightfully impor- 
tant, an aspect which is not at all ade- 
quately appreciated. This, which is the 
other point I want to make, is the 
never-ending exchange of opinions 
which takes place through correspond- 
ence between a writer and his readers. 

To the public at large, apparently, 
such letters from readers are merely 
“fan mail”—something which perhaps 
indicates how “successful” a writer 
may be, or how much of a following 
he has, but that is all the letters 
amount to. 

I can assure you that this is a gross- 





size of my readership, or 
even of whether I was doing 
a good job. The real impor- 
tance of such a constant 
flow of letters is of quite a 
different character. Its real 
importance is in the guid- 
ance that such letters pro- 
vide to a writer as to the 
subjects which it will be 
worth his while to aiscuss. 

To those who nave never 
engaged in this type of work it may 
appear strange that one should need 
such guidance. If a development is of 
importance, what more reason does.a 
writer need for devoting one of his 
columns to it? He needs much more 
reason. He must know, if what he 
writes is to be worth the trouble of 
putting it down, that the subject he 
selects for discussion is one in which 
his potential readers either are, or can 
be made, interested. And that is some- 
thing which is reflected and proved 
with more accuracy by the letters of 
readers than by any other method that 
can be devised. 


As my final word in giving up 
this column, therefore, I want to thank 
with the deepest sincerity all of you 
who over the years have taken the 
time and trouble to write to me. In 
many cases our exchange of views 
has been expressed in pretty strong 
language, because it always has been 
my practice to reply in terms just as 
vigorous as those you have used in 
writing to me. 

But regardless of such differences or 
agreements as we may have had in 
the past, I want you to know that you, 
through your letters, have been pri- 
marily responsible for such value and 
timeliness as this column has had dur- 
ing this crucial period in our nation’s 
history. You have provided the only 
censorship to which I have been sub- 
jected. It has been the kind of censor- 
ship that is the life blood of a vital 
democracy. 

(As announced last week, John W. 
Love will begin a special series of 
Business Tides columns in the next 
issue.) 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


De in Louisiana sugar cane is a 
big crop. Big in many- ways. 
Cane stalks stand 10 to 15 feet high. 
They’re tough, sturdy, often 1% to 2 
inches in diameter. And cane has to be 
harvested during the winter rainy sea- 
son—even when there’s water stand- 
ing in the rows. 


For years farm work in this southern 
sugar tow was a job for men and 
horses. It was slow, heavy work— 
planting, cultivating, cutting the hea 

cane by hand in wet fields. They tried 
mechanized farm equipment—but it 


didn’t work well in the cane fields - 


until special rubber tires were devel- 
oped. B. F. Goodrich took the design 
of its. regular tractor tire. which had 


worked so well in other sections, put 
double-high cleats on it for greater 
traction. 


This ‘special cane field tire made 
practical new cane field machinery. 
The harvester shown in the picture 
cuts cane as easily as though it were 
gtass, lays it in rows. Labor costs only 
25c per ton. Hand labor—when you 
can get it—costs about $1 per ton. 
Thus the machine method saves 75%. 
Time saving in case of an early freeze 
may be even more important. 

Aspecial crane, mounted on this same 
kind of tires, picks up the cane stalks 
with grappling hooks, drops them on- 
to oats aie wagons. Time. and 
money are. saved on every operation. 


A dewelipnerl © 


Goodrich © 





Razing cane—75% cheaper 


This cane field tire is typical of B. F. 
Goodrich developments in tires for 
every purpose. If the job requires a 
‘special kind of tire B. F. Goodrich 
builds it. In the complete line are spe- 
cial tires for off-the-road usage, for 
logging trucks, for road machinery, 
for farm equipment, for intra-plant 
hauling, and many other purposes. 
Before you buy tires, check the B. F. 
Goodrich man. He can show you an 
improved tire for every purpose. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Toes ancdd TH 
B.F. Goodrich 











GROWING UP 
TOGETHER 


The children of Frank Pierce and 
the youngsters of his friends attend 
modern schools, benefit from good 
churches, pleasant recreational and 
social facilities . . . in the New 
South. In a few years they will be 
skilled, intelligent workers. 

They will join millions of trained, 
loyal industrial workers who today 
are the most valued resource of the 
South. Frank Pierce and over 98 
per cent of his neighbors speak 
English, are native born. 

You will like the Frank Pierce 
type and now is the time to get 
better acquainted. Open your new 
plant in one of the South’s grow- 
ing cities. 

Write J. A. Senter, General De- 
velopment Agent, Nashville, Tenn., 
for details of available industrial 
areas in the N.C.& St.L. territory. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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The Reformed Dutch 

William the third, By the grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the faith, &c . . . Our 
royall will and pleasure is, that noe person 
in communion of the said reformed protestant 
Dutch Church, within Our said City of New 
yorke, at any time hereafter shall be any 
wayes molested, punished, disquieted, or 
called in question, for any difference in 
opinion in matters of the protestant religion. 


This charter, the first granted any 
church in the Middle Colonies, did more 
than make the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church “a body corporate and 
politick” with land holdings forever at 
“the annual rent of twelve shillings.” 


Issued May 11, 1696—a year before that 
of historic Trinity Episcopal Church on 
lower Broadway—it assured religious 
freedom in the American colonies. For 
in it William of Orange renounced his 
policy of making the Church of England 
the colonies’ state religion by placing 
Anglican and Dutch communions on 
equal footing. 

The charter’s 250th anniversary was 
celebrated last Sunday, May 5, by the 
Collegiate Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of New York. America’s oldest 
self-governing Protestant church with a 
continuous organization and ministry, the 
Collegiate Church, now, as then, is ruled 
by a consistory of elders and deacons and 
the ministers of its five churches—Marble, 




















Associated Press Photos 


Hand to the Plow: Although members of the Church Amish sect in Lancaster 
County, Pa., are allowed to use tractors for plowing, the House Amish sect still uses 
horses only, under its church law. Last week Federal officials asked 1,000 House 
Amish farmers to break their rule to help relieve the farm labor shortage. Amish 
bishops retorted by asking for release of the sect’s sons held as conscientious objectors. 
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St. Nicholas, Middle, West End, and Fort 
Washington. It has a comparatively small 
number of communicants, 4,316. But its 
rolls have been a roster of New York’s 
proudest names ever since Peter Minuit 
became its first elder. 

Colleagues in Christ: It was in 1628 
—two years after Minuit bought Man- 
hattan Island from the Indians and 68 
years before its charter—that the Re- 
formed Dutch Church got its American 
start. In a room above a horse mill near 
the present South William Street, Do- 
mine Jonas Michaélius administered the 
Lord’s Supper to some 50 Dutch and 
Walloon communicants. In 1633 the con- 
gregation moved to a plain frame build- 
ing on the East River, to which was 
attached the Collegiate School, today the 
country’s oldest educational institution. 

In 1652, while the peg-legged Peter 
Stuyvesant was an elder, the fourth min- 
ister, Joannes Megapolensis, received a 
“colleague” who could preach in English. 
Thereafter the group was familiarly called 
the Collegiate Church. , 

The patroons soon restored Dutch to 
the pulpit, but then the younger parish- 
ioners started drifting over to Trinity to 
hear sermons in English. So in 1761 
Jacobus Roosevelt, senior elder and first 
of the Hyde Park Roosevelts, and Philip 
Livingston; a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, drafted a petition for an 
English-speaking minister. The Rev. 
Archibald Laidlie of Scotland arrived 
three years later, and in 1767 Jacobus 
Roosevelt laid the cornerstone of a new 
church “for English seruice.” 

None of the Collegiate Church’s pres- 
ent buildings dates back to its early days. 
Its oldest is the Marble Church built in 
1854. The present Collegiate consistory 
of 33 is now some $1,300,000 in debt. 
To get in the black, it voted eventually 
to sell St. NichoJas, dedicated in 1872, 
over its parishioners’ protests (NrEws- 
wEEK, April 15). The congregation last 
week tried to save the building by offer- 
ing for a second time to buy the mort- 
gage. But wherever its houses of worship 
may be, the Collegiate Church will con- 
tinue to fulfill the terms of its charter, 
“forever separated and dedicated to the 
service of God.” 
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Churches and the Bomb 


When the Federal Council of Churches 
met in Columbus, Ohio, it straddled the 
issue of the atom bomb by shelving its 
report “Atomic Warfare and the Christian 
Faith” (NEWSWEEK, March 18). 

Last week, the Federal Council's Eng- 
lish counterpart, the British Council of 
Churches, took a stand on the touchy 
problem. A special commission report 
stated that the atom bomb should be 
used for “one se alone: to deter by 
the threat, and if necessary, by the ex- 
ecution, of reprisals on a nation which 
attempted to use it for aggressive pur- 
Poses.” However, members of the com- 
mission were widely split on whether use 
of the bomb could be sanctioned morally. 























a when ine hotel was one of New York’s 
most distinguished establishments, famed through 
the years for the quality of its hospitality. 

Yet the Biltmore possesses qualities which are— 
well, young’s the only word for them. It has its eyes 
on the future, rather than on the past. It sparkles 
with modern color schemes and decorative arrange- 
ments; at this moment, a complete rehabilitation 
program is bringing new comforts and new beauty 
to guest rooms and suites. Its service standards march ° 
steadily forward to keep pace with new needs and 
demands. 

It is not surprising that now, as through the busy 
war years, the demand for Biltmore accommodations 
continues at a high level .. . and that discriminating 
~ travelers continue to say “You know you are in a 

fine hotel the moment you enter the Biltmore.” 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dinner and Supper Dancing 
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TOUR FOOTPRINT 1m LEATOR® 


it fits on the bottom, too! 


Ordinary, flat innersole shoes are 
unkind to your feet because they 
force you to painfully pound out 
your foot’s impression. As your 
foot seeks adequate room, sides 
bulge, uppers wrinkle, feet hurt! 
But Matrix Shoes have a different 
story: they fit comfortably right from 
the start. Thanks to your footprint 
tn leather, there’s no need for foot 
crowding. The innersole is a curve- 
for-curve copy of the bottom of 
your foot. That’s why Matrix gives 
you lasting shoe smartness. Sold 
by America’s leading retailers. 


MATRIK SHOE 


THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD, Worceste 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes S 
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Little Bill 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Wiliam M. Johnston, a freckled, 
sandy-haired salesman who _ once 
played tennis on the side, and was 
twice national champion, died last 
week in California at the age of 51, 
Usually the death of an athlete, 
whether two- or four-legged, wins sev- 
eral linear feet of sentimental prose in 
the newspapers. Jim Jeffries 
got yards of it recently with- 
out even dying, just by be- 
ing sick. Little Bill Johnston 
was passed over lightly with 
a few paragraphs. This is an 
apportionment which seems 
all wrong to me. America 
has seldom had among its 
great athletes a more gal- 
lant, honest, and attractive 
fellow than Johnston. 

I grant you that he may 
have looked like a better guy than he 
was just because he played tennis. It 
is a strange phenomenon, which I will 
not try to probe here, that the majority 
of tennis stars are so designed by na- 
ture in the character department that 
any nice person, male or female, stands 
out among them like a lighthouse. 
That is one of the reasons why crowds 
used to pack the Forest Hills stadium 
at the national championships in the 
hope of seeing Johnston beat Bill 
Tilden. They knew he had very little 
chance to do it. So did Johnston. But 
he always tried his hardest, and that 
was good enough for the crowds, 


However, there was something 
more positive than that in the popu- 
larity and attraction of Johnston. Al- 
most alone he resisted the temptation 
to become a tennis bum, at a time 
when nearly every other great or even 
pretty good player without a private 
income was a pro and a lackey mas- 
querading as an amateur. In the 30 
years that tennis has been an im- 
portant spectator sport, no great play- 
er has ever played in so few tourna- 
ments as Johnston. He played in the 
nationals. He played for the row 
in the Davis Cup. Then he went bac 
home to sell some insurance, because 
he had to live and he did not want to 
live as a tennis bum. 

Things are a little healthier today. 
A good tennis player can turn pro- 
fessional openly without losing his 
prestige and his public. Twenty years 
ago only Vincent Richards among the 
leaders was bold enough to take this 
step, and Richards was a number of 
years younger than Johnston, who 
dated from the time of McLoughlin and 


Brookes and ended his career in 1927. 


afford it, which was seldom, was by all. 
odds the greatest player in the world 
except for Tilden. It was his misfortune 
to be contemporaneous with Large 
Bill, probably the foremost genius in 
the game’s history. This caused his 





Little Bill, playing when he could 


fans more anguish than it 


along. And he had his com- 
pensations. He could always 
beat the other players, 
against whom Tilden some- 
times flagged. 

The English, the Austral- 
ians, the Japanese, and the 
French—and they had vir- 
tuosos in those days—all 
looked alike to Johnston. He 
; played sixteeen Davis Cup 
challenge matches in his time—four- 
teen at singles, two at doubles. He lost 
only three, and two of those came in 
1927, just before he decided to hang 
up his shoes and go home to stay. He 
murdered Shimizu and Brookes and 
Patterson and Anderson and Borotra 
and Lacoste. More often than not he 
took them in straight sets. 

His height, to the best of my recol- 
lection, was about 5’6”, and he never 
weighed more than 125 pounds. In 
fact, it seemed to me that the differ- 
ence between him and Tilden as play- 
ers lay chiefly in Tilden’s height. Little 
Bill was a steadier competitor, a hard- 
er fighter, and there was no weakness 
in his strokes. Of all the players I have 
seen, only big Jim Anderson and Ells- 
worth Vines hit the ball harder off the 
forehand. And they did not have 
Johnston’s consistency, nor could they 
compare with him in the other shots. 


In spite of his conquering inter- 
national record, I guess the clearest 
memories of those who watched Johns- 
ton will always be of his foredoomed 
struggles with Tilden. A tiny fellow, 
half bald, with his shirt clinging 
drenched to his thin chest, he stood 
back there and slammed the ball as 
hard and as long as he could at the 
big man who had his number, year 
after year. Then the end would come, 
and there would be a second’s pause, 
as Johnston’s shoulders drooped a lit- 
tle and his jaw muscles tightened. He 
did not like to lose those matches. 
Then, with a grin, he would trot up 
and shake the tall man’s hand. Then, 
since his year’s short holiday was over, 
he would climb on a train and go home 


did Johnston. He plugged { 





and go to work. 
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RACING: Taken by Assault 


As the top three-year-old thorough- 
breds moved from Churchill Downs to 
Pimlico for the Preakness Stakes this Sat- 
urday, Max Hirsch, the 66-year-old train- 
ing wizard, had little chance of slipping 
Robert J. Kleberg’s Assault to the post at 
long shot odds again. For the King 
Ranch colt had won the Kentucky 
Derby as his sire, Bold Venture, had 
done a decade ago. 

Under the care of the Texas-born 
trainer, the Texas-bred chestnut has 
sprung surprise after surprise on the tote 
boards of the nation’s tracks. As a two- 
year-old last year, he won the Flash 
Stakes at the juicy odds of 70 to 1. This 
year, he romped home first in the short 
Experimental Handicap at Jamaica at 
the price of 9 to 1. The same odds held 
in the Wood Memorial, which Assault 
won easily, 

At the 72nd running of the Kentucky 
Derby last Saturday, Assault did it again. 
Torrents of talk and reams of print had 
predicted invincibility for the three-ply 
entry of Mrs. Elizabeth (Arden) Graham 
—Lord Boswell, Knockdown, and Perfect 
Bahram. The American-record crowd of 
100,000 at Churchill Downs plunked 
down a world-record bet (on one race) 
of $1,202,474 and made the Arden horses 
of Maine Chance Farms: the favorites at 
11 to 10. Assault was held at 8 to 1. 

Trial and Triumph: The bettors 
showed little faith in Assault because (1) 
he had won his first two 1946 races in 
slow time, and (2) four days before the 
Derby he had finished badly in the one- 
mile Derby Trial. Assault was only fourth 
in the Trial, but Jockey Warren Mehr- 
tens had dismounted with a quiet, confi- 
dent air. Undisturbed by the defeat, he 
said: “He’s a real good horse.” 

As the seventeen starters broke from 
the two Derby gates, Mehrtens held As- 
sault off the pace. Charles T. Fisher’s Spy 
Song set the early speed and held the 
lead until the mile, when Mehrtens made 
his bid. The horse from the Lone Star 
State went from third to first over the 
final quarter-mile of soft track to win the 
$96,400 rose blanket (the Derby’s big- 
gest purse) by a whopping eight lengths 
ahead of Spy Song. 

William du Pont Jr.'s Hampden made 
third place by edging out Lord Boswell, 
who carried Eddie Arcaro in a try for the 
jockey’s fourth Derby triumph. Knock- 
down, with Bobby Permane up, was 
fifth; Perfect Bahram, with Teddy At- 
kinson aboard, ninth. « 

It was the first victory in the big race 
for Mehrtens, the jockey from Brooklyn, 
and Owner Kleberg, and the second for 
Trainer Hirsch. Exactly ten years ago, 
Hirsch saddled Bold Venture for the 62nd 
Derby and watched him win it by a 
head from the favorite, Brevity. Then 


the sire of Assault went on to win 
e 


ess, 
This Saturday Assault will go after the 
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— Business Likes 


He will show you how co use 
Marchant’s first-time accuracy to best 
advantage in the handling of payrolls, 
markups, costs and all other figuring. 
He is your local Marchant representa- 
tive—a figure-specialist, with the 
“know-how” of practical business ex- 
perience—usually with engineering or 
accounting background. 

Working with the Marchant Calcu- 
lator and its 20 Points of Superiority, 
he capitalizes upon today’s highest 
possible calculator performance to 
bring you today’s lowest figuring 
costs. Invite him to call. 
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Preakness for Trainer Hirsch in an at- 
tempt to duplicate Bold Venture’s decade- 


old double victory. It is even money, how- . 


ever, that Assault, the longtime long 
shot, finally will start a race the favorite. 


Heartbreak Week 


Heartbreak Highway is that perilous 
quarter-mile-stretch finish at Churchill 
Downs where the high hopes of Derby 
favorites are trampled down in the final 
pounding of hoofs to the wire. It was 
there that the Maine Chance favorites 
went down in defeat, ending in bitter 
anticlimax a week that had been the 
Heartbreak Highway of Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Graham’s racing career. 

Mrs. Graham, who made a fortune in 
cosmetics and perfumes as Elizabeth Ar- 
den, was long in building up a racing 
empire. She bought her first horse, How 
High, in 1932, but for eleven years she 
had little racing luck with a long proces- 
sion of horses and trainers. Discouraged, 
she was ready to give up racing in 1943, 
but was dissuaded by a friend, Neil S. 
McCarthy, who recommended Silent Tom 
Smith as trainer of the Maine Chance 
horses. 

The mistress of Maine Chance had 
bought no yearlings in 1942, but she 
purchased thirteen in the 1943 sales for 
$87,100 and turned them over to Smith, 
the developer of Seabiscuit. Their suc- 
cess as two-year-olds clinched Smith’s 
job, and Mrs. Graham was back in racing 
with greater enthusiasm than ever. 

She spent $287,700 in 1944 for nine- 
teen yearlings—this year’s three-year-olds 
—and Maine Chance was on its way to be- 
coming the nation’s leading racing stable. 
The horses dominated the two-year-old 
field last year (Beaugay, the filly, was the 
juvenile champion, while Star Pilot was 
the best of the colts) and boosted their 
owner into the title of leading money- 
winning owner of 1945 ($589,170). 





Associated Press 


Assault (far left) draws away from the field in the 72nd Derby 


Last November, Tom Smith was sus- 
pended from the turf for a year by the 
New York State Racing Commission on 
the charge of administering ephedrine to 
one of Mrs. Graham’s horses. Even that 
blow, most turf fans thought, could not 
prevent the best two-year-olds of 1945 
from maturing into the best three-year- 
olds of 1946. Jimmy Smith, son of Tom, 
took over the training chores. Elizabeth 
Arden announced a new perfume, “Amour 
d’Ephedrine.” 

Two days before the running of the 
Derby, the Maine Chance high spirit fell 
to a tragic low. A flash fire blazed out in 
the Arlington Park barn near Chicago in 
which Mrs. Graham had housed most of 
her thoroughbreds after the Smith affair. 
Only six horses, including Beaugay, of 
the Maine Chance stables were saved; 
23 thoroughbreds worth $500,000—two- 
thirds of Mrs. Graham’s racing string— 
were destroyed. 

Then came the Derby. 

Over the week end, the only comment 
from Mrs. Graham came through Leslie 
Combs, manager of her racing interests. 
“She'll stay in racing,” he said. “She’s 
enjoyed it too much to quit now. Her 
horses are her only recreation.” 


woo 


BASEBALL: Bob Merriwell 


For eight full innings, Pitcher Floyd 
Bevens held the Cleveland Indians score- 
less on April 30. But Bob Feller, the 
Cleveland ace, also held the New York 
Yankees scoreless—and hitless as well. 

In the ninth’at Yankee Stadium, Cleve- 
land’s weak-batting order finally pro- 
duced a run. Frankie Hayes, Feller’s bat- 
tery mate, found a home run in one of 
the seven hits the Yankee pitcher yielded. 
Then the Iowa boy took the mound and 
really bore down on the famed Bronx 
Bombers. George (Snuffy) Stirnweiss 
reached first base on an error (five other 
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ORN of war necessity, Palletized- 
Loading cuts loading and unloading 
time from hours to minutes. 

With shipping space still scarce, Pal- 
letized-Loading has yet another important 
advantage... permits you to utilize more 
space in a box car than is possible through 
manual loading. 

Whether your products are packed in 
boxes, crates or bags, the use of Pallets 
permits uniform stacking. Shipments can 
be loaded to the top of a box car or truck 
with ease... and unloaded just as readily. 

Many of the best known product names 
in America are now moving to market on 
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SULLIVAN, ILLINOIS 





Sullivan Pallets . . . made to exact specifi- 
cations . . . designed for greatest efficiency 
and lowest per unit cost. If you have a 
loading or handling problem, write for the 
assistance of a Sullivan trouble shooter 
—without obligation. 
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Yanks had previously got there on walks), 
but the big guns of the most heavily 
loaded lineup in the majors again failed 
to explode. Tommy Henrich sacrificed, 
and Joe DiMaggio and Charley Keller 
were put-outs. 

The 38,112 fans went wild. Manager 
Joe McCarthy of the hitless Yankees 
summed up the 1-0 score: “It was a Dick 
Merriwell game.” It was the second no- 
hit, no-run game of the season, a week 
after Ed Head’s performance at Ebbets 
Field (NEwswEEK, May 6), and the sec- 
ond of Bob Feller’s remarkable career. 
He had stopped the Chicago White Sox 
by the same score on the opening day of 
the 1940 season. 

Last week’s game was particularly grat- 
ifying to the 27-year-old fireballer. He 


, Associated Press 
Feller throws bullets 


had won his first game of the-season and 
lost the next two, and the baseball beat 
was buzzing with rumors that the fire in 
the Van Meter meteor had gone out dur- 
ing his 45 months in the Navy. 

“Look,” said Feller. “When the time 
comes that I don’t have it, Ill be the 
first to know about it.” Bill Dickey, one 
of Rapid Robert’s eleven strikeout victims 
of the game, testified: “That guy was 
really throwing bullets. You’d hear a buzz 
up at the plate and that would be all.” 


Chile con Carne 


Action along the Mexican League front: 
@ Babe Ruth announced that he will leave 
for Mexico, May 15, for a “vacation” as a 
guest of Jorge Pasquel, president of the 
Mexican League. 
@ Three big leaguers—Phil Rizzuto of the 
Yankees and Pete Reiser and Stan Rojek 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers—received and 
rejected tempting offers from Pasqu 
agents. 
@ Mrs. A. B. (Happy) Chandler, wife of 
the baseball commissioner, was seen at 
the Kentucky Derby in what reporters de- 
scribed as a “Mexican sombrero.” 
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~ MUSIC 
Pops Goes Carnegie 


What the famous “Pops” has come to 
mean to Boston since 1885, the new 
Carnegie Pop Concerts hope to mean to 
New York—a place to relax and be com- 
fortable while listening to light music. 
But, unlike the Boston “Pops,” which rips 
out the seats in staid Symphony Hall and 
replaces them with tables and chairs, the 
New York Pop Concerts have left the or- 
chestra floor of Carnegie untouched. The 
only tables and chairs are in the two box 
tiers. Food and drink will be served, but 
only at intermissions. The drinks will be 
soft until the New York State Liquor Au- 
thority gets around to acting on a request 
for a liquor license. And smoking, that 
priceless privilege of any Pops lover, can 
be enjoyed 
made it impossible to puff anywhere else 
in the auditorium. 

Seat prices for the Carnegie Pop run 
from $1 to $8, plus tax. The artists will 
range from Artur Rodzinski, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic, who 
opened the season last week, to 
Sinatra and Benny Goodman. As Daniel 
Rybb, the new impresario and double- 
bass player for the New York Philhar- 
monic says: “We are putting the heavy 
symphonies in mothballs.” 


Bao 











Philadelphia Continentals 


Operation Yehudi, as some of the 110 
ladies and gentlemen of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra called it, began last week. Since 
1986 and 1937, the Philadelphia—the 
touringest symphonic organization in the 
country—had confined its annual junkets 
to the South, Middle West, and New 
England. But now that the war was over, 
there were good reasons why the orches- 
tra should rescatter its musical roses from 
coast to coast. 

For one thing, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra looks upon itself as a national, and 
not a local, institution. To maintain its 
prestige throughout the country it must 
therefore travel. But tied in with this is a 
far more practical reason for taking a 
huge symphonic orchestra through 39 
performances in 80 cities in 41 days: the 
Philadelphia Orchestra sells more sym- 
phonic records than any other similar or- 
ganization. Royalties from record sales 
help considerably toward meeting the 
annual, inevitable deficit. 

From 1917 until 1943, when the or- 
chestra signed a new contract with Co- 
lumbia, the Philadelphia name had 


always appeared on Victor records. Now. 


that the organization has switched labels 
and must meet competition not only 
from its own Columbia stablemate, the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, but 
also from two Victor rivals—the Bos- 


ton under Koussevitsky and NBC under 


Toscanini—it behooves the Quakerites to 

take to the road. = 
Thus it is that the Philadelphia man- 

agement doesn’t mind facing a deficit for 


only in the boxes. Fire laws . 
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For business, for sport, for pleas- 
ure, for family flying . . . the Silv- 
aire is the plane of the day. Re- 
member—if you can drive a car, 
you can learn to fly a Silvaire. Send 
for complete information . . . find 
out how you can get a FREE 
flying course with your Silvaire. 


Siluaie 


BY LUSCOMBE 
SILVAIRE by Luscombe is manufactured under U. S. 


Government Approved Type Certificate and is Gov- 
ernment certified to be completely airworthy. 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


FIRST IN A-Melal PERSONAL PLANES 


€. J. REEVES, Dallas, Texas 
President of American Casualty and Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 40 years of age. Learned to fly in 1941 and has 
owned a Silvaire since 1942. Uses Silvaire in business 
and gets to his fishing and hunting grounds by air. With 
Mrs. Reeves, he fiew Silvaire to Colorado Springs and the 
Rocky Mountain States on vacation last year. Says Mr. 
Reeves, **I've owned a Silvaire almost since the time 8 
learned to fly. It can't be beat for economy ... my ave 
erage cost per mile is about 31/2 cents. | have flown af 
least 10 Silvaires and. every one was a pilot's dream."* 
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a trip which will probably cost between 
$145,000 and $150,000. P rt of the red 
ink they will pay for, and the rest will 
be met by the Columbia Recording Corp., 
which also holds a considerable stake in 
the game. 


Ho-yo Jeritza 

Maria Jeritza came back to New York 
last week, and if what happened at her 
Carnegie Hall concert is a barometer, 
what this country needs is a good, five- 
star, 24-carat prima donna. There had 
been nothing like it since Maria Jeritza. 
It was fourteen years since the Austrian 
soprano had given her final performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera* and 25 years 


International 
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stage. Of almost 30 offerings, some of 
them from Twentieth Century-Fox, home 
studio (Fox) of her late producer-hus- 
band, Winfield Sheehan, three were taller 
than she is—and Madame is not a small 
woman. Only a Jeritza was equal to this | 
display. Turning to the overflow audience 
seated on the stage, she encored with 
“Trees.” 

If Jeritza the Personality did not show 
the passage of time, Jeritza the Singer 
did. There was confidence and plenty of 
fortissimo and pianissimo, but much of it 
went astray in spread tones and flat notes, 
In justice, however, it must be admitted 
that few singers in their prime could have 
successfully negotiated the cruelly exact- 
ing program she set for herself. Opening 





Graphic House 


Jeritza as a Met star in 1930 and after last week’s comeback 


since, in Puccini’s “Tosca,” she had first 
stunned New York by singing the “Vissi 
d’arte” while she lay flat on her stomach 
in front of the footlights. In effect, it 
might have been only yesterday. 

Still blond as’ ever and gowned mag- 
nificently by Adrian in a white beaded 
item of the hubba hubba variety, Mme. 
Jeritza looked anything but the 58 years 
generally assigned to her. From her shoul- 
der-length white kid gloves to the smiles 
she gave friends in the first few rows, she 
was the essence of prima donna, imperial 
style. When she entered, friends and for- 
mer fans rose to a standing ovation, cheer- 
ing wildly. “I don’t remember anything,” 
she said the next day. “I start to cry... 
If I had looked in one face and not seen 
it friendy, I would have fallen down.” 

Poems Are Made: But this was only 
the beginning. At the end of the first half 
of the program, almost every uniformed 
member of Carnegie Hall’s staff had to be 
drafted to carry her floral tributes on the 





*Her contract was not renewed. She did not retire, 
however, but continued to sing on the West Coast. 


with Wagner’s “Dich, teure Halle”. from 
“Tannhaiiser,” she ran the gamut from 
Strauss, Richard, to Strauss, Johann. But 
in her last programmed number, the 
closing scene from Strauss’s “Salome,” 
the glory that was Jeritza’s was all there. 
Consummate actress-singer, she brought 
to Salome’s apostrophe a chilling violence 
and hatred. She needed no .costume, no 
platter for the Prophet’s head; it was 
there in her face, her voice, and her 
hands. . 

Only a Jeritza would have encored that 
tour de force with Briinnhilde’s “Ho-yo- 
to-ho.” Only a Jeritza would have thrown | 
an enormous bouquet of white chrysan- 
themums to a paralyzed sailor in a wheel 
chair.* And only a Jeritza would have 
torn the heads off American Beauties and 
tossed them to the audience. The pity of 
it was that all present could not adjourn 
to Delmonico’s and drink champagne out 
of her white brocade slipper. 








*An American citizen since 1948, Mme. Jeritza 
has been singing in camps, canteens, and hospitals 
throughout the war. This summer, she will go abroad 
to sing for the same cause. 

















PUBLIC MARKET, FOOT OF HIGH (NOW MARKET) STREET, PHILADELPHIA...ABOUT 1795* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER _bounteously, helping to set that high standard of hos- 


“i pitality for which our first Colonial capital was famed. 


or the accommodation of such as bring provisions 
from Jersey, a3 well as our own. inhabitants A tradition worthily maintained today by Philadelphia 
having occasion to buy” Blend .. . ‘‘the heritage whisky.”” Rich yet mild and of 

++sORIGINAL COUNCIL RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING MARKET — SUperb flavor... you might justly reserve this noble 
History attests the rich abundance Nature lavished on ~— whisky for special occasions. Yet you can afford to 


Colonial Philadelphia. Forest, field and stream gave enjoy Philadelphia Blend... regularly and often. 
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86.8 PROOF ¢ 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continenta! Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DBSIGNED FOR “‘PHILADELDHIA’ — THE HERITAGE WHISKY — FAMOUS SINCB 1894 








AHEAD LIE SHOALS 





... AND TREMENDOUS GOALS 


Having kept the vow to protect its way of 
life, America now knuckles down to the 
job of giving that way of life new length, 
breadth and lustre. And what a job it will 
be! Problems aplenty will pile up. That’s 
good. Problems produce resourcefulness. 
Achievement will be everywhere—offer- 
ing incentive for still other farflung goals. 

The people of Olin Industries have a zest 
for what’s ahead. They've always fostered 
free enterprise. They'll not now rest on 
their oars. 

We of Olin Industries are busy supplying 
more and better explosives for the expan- 
- sion of transportation arteries, land 
reclamation and water-power projects. 
Improved firearms and ammunition for 


sportsmen are coming from our plants. 
Tailor-made metal alloys to do a thousand- 
and-one jobs on ‘planes, trains, ships and 
motor cars roll from our mills. Each night- 
fall sets thousands of our flashlights to 
winking . . . and sturdy batteries pull radio 
entertainment out of the air for folks far 
from power lines. 

Today, the people of Olin Industries are 
proud of the protection, comfort and 
pleasure that their present products offer to 
millions of Americans. But, they are 
prouder still of the fact that of all that 
they have to offer, nothing is in greater 
abundance than ingenuity, integrity and 
good, old-fashioned hard work. 


Oun Inpustrisgs, Inc., East Alton, Illinois 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


AND TORPEDOES. 




















Contributing To Your 
Protection, Comfort 
and Well-Being 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES, HEAT EXCHANGERS e BOND FLASHLIGHTS, 
BATTERIES * WESTERN AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER 
EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 
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EDUCATION 
A Verray Parfit Gentil Night 


For nine years, until war shortages 
came along in 1941, Prof. George Brad- 
ford threw a “Chaucer banquet” each 
spring for his Chaucer class at Wooster 
College in Ohio. The feast, with four- 
teenth-century food, manners, and ac- 
coutrements, “is a kind of laboratory ex- 
perience to show how people acted 600 
years ago,” Prof. Bradford explains. He 
says “spitting across the table, makin 
faces, ng the mouth like an ape, an 
laughing with the mouth full” are barred. 

Last week the banquet was reinstated. 
A procession of 50 costumed students and 
guests, brought up by a roast-pig-and- 
apple on a platter, paraded into the din- 
ing hall to eat “whyte mortriewys of 
chicken” (chicken, rice, and ground al- 
monds, covered with powdered ginger), 
along with other old English dishes. 

The dinner was served on plain board 
tables arranged in the shape of a square. 
The feasters, who occupied the outer 
sides of the square, used bread trenchers 
for plates, fingers for forks, tore meat 
from bones, and tossed scraps to the dogs. 
As they gorged, they were entertained 
by the antics of a magician, dancers, jug- 

lers, wrestlers, and tumblers, who per- 
ormed inside the square. A flutist and 
minstrel added to the din of scraping, 
crunching, and munching. 





Prof. Bradford impersonated Chaucer. 


John Compton, son of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, was head waiter and herald. 
Young Compton remarked: “It was fun to 
eat and forget all about Emily Post.” 








Associated Press 


Hoopster: Mary McCrea, 22, Welles- 


ley College senior, won the May Day 
hoop-rolling contest. Tradition has it that 
the winner will be first of the class to 
marry. Mary says she is not engaged. 
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—----—=—- under this 


Is your business struggling under the 


handicap of too little working capital ... 


of a limited line of credit . . . of financing 
methods which have remained un- 
changed in these swiftly changing times? 
Here’s what one company wrote ... 
three months after changing over to our 
Commercial Financing Plan: 


“Checking results for the first 
quarter,” says the company’s letter, 
“we find that the volume of business 
we have been able to transact has 
increased considerably. ..We were 
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MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST. 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or used 
equipment you buy. Small down pay- 
ments. Low rates. Balance spread to let 
equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings . . . Details sent on request. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Would More 
OPERATING CASH 


Help You Make 


2 


learn how little money costs 


PROFIT 








liberal plan 


somewhat dubious, but do not hesi- 
tate to say now that we are thoroughly 
sold on this form of financing.” 


More liberal . .. more flexible... more 
conducive to progress and profit—these, 
in brief, are among the reasons why 
manufacturers and wholesalers in many 
lines have changed over to our Commer- 
cial Financing Plan . . . and used it toa 
total of more than One Billion Dollars 
in the past five years. 


What about costs? Depending upon 
your needs, you may find the cost of 
using our plan so low that you would 
have to secure a rate of 4% per annum, 
or less, on a commercial time loan to 
keep the cost comparable. 


Would you like more details? Let us 
send you our booklet—‘‘A Comparison 
of Money Costs’—containing actual 
case studies of our Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan vs. Time Loans. No obligation. 
Just write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMPANY 


Ca pital and Surplus more tha 


q $8§0:000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD- 





 BINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Max pleasure 
with business 


Read this FREE set of 
business books that are 


both Amazing and Amusing 





Prepare to be amazed and amused 
when you read about the resourceful 
Elliott family in “Unscrewing the 
Inscrutable” and in “The Sterling 
Elliott Family”. Cleverly illustrated 
from old Elliott catalogs, these two 
spellbinders relate personal anecdotes, 
explain many epoch-making inven- 
tions of this father-son combination. 

Presented simply and clearly, here 
in the new “Elliott Addressing 
Machine Catalog” are countless tried- 
and-true methods for streamlining 
your business to meet tomorrow’s stiff 
competition. This book shows you 
why so many Elliotts are bought by 
firms formerly using other makes of 
automatic addressing machines. 


Join thousands already chucklin: 

over this interesting package o 

books...all — =~ be sent FREE 
upon request. Simply write, on your 
business letterhead. to the Elliott 
Addressing Machine Company, 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 








NEWSWEEK 


MOVIES 


Twin Bettes 


The current producer of “A Stolen 
Life” is B. D., Inc., which means Bette 
Davis. And for her first fling at pro- 
ducing, the star has cast herself in a dual 
role. The result is a field day for both 
Miss Davis and her many admirers—even 
though “A Stolen Life” was slightly more 
plausible when Elisabeth Bergner starred 
in an English version seven years ago. 
The new edition is slicker and trickier. 

It seems that Kate and Patricia Bos- 
worth are identical twins, but any re- 
semblance between their manners and 
their mores would be quite a coincidence. 
Kate is the reserved type, given to 
casual clothes, amateur painting, and a 
spiritual affinity for nature as_repre- 
sented by the ocean and the sand dunes 
of Martha’s Vineyard (or possibly Nan- 
tucket). Patricia is a hothouse hussy who 
wants what she wants when she wants it— 
particularly if it wears pants. 

Thus, while both girls love Bill Emer- 
son (Glenn Ford), an engineer who 
thought to get away from it all by putter- 
ing about lighthouses, it is Pat who mar- 
ries him, although Kate saw him first. 
Logically, this doesn’t make sense, despite 
Bill's weak explanation that while Kate 
is like cake, Pat is cake with frosting on it. 
By the time Bill learns more about frost- 
ing, Patricia is drowned while sailing 
with her sister, and Kate, shocked and 
water-logged from the experience, doesn’t 
protest very much when it is assumed that 
she herself was the victim. 

Primarily, the dual role is merely a 
tour de force for Miss Davis, and she 
survives it with an adult, intelligent ap- 
preciation of its limitations. Ford settles 
for ‘a back seat, as the stereotyped male 
who looks comfortable smoking a pipe 
and suffers in silence. The most mysterious 
character in the film is Dane Clark as one 
Karnok, a Bohemian painter and self-ad- 
mitted genius who blusters into the plot 
for no apparent reason and is dropped 
without any further explanation. This was 
a mistake. While Karnok was around, he 
gave the story a lift (however spurious) 
that promised a little down-to-earth ac- 
tion. (A STOLEN Lire. B. D., Inc., pro- 
ducer. Released by Warner Brothers. 
Curtis Bernhardt, director.) 
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Low Heel 


The Prohibition Era is back again in 
“Her Kind of Man,” with all its occupa- 
tional swank and skulduggery. Though 
the setting is a plausible record of the 
Roaring Twenties, the plot is never cred- 
ible for more than a few consecutive min- 
utes. But as a latter-day variation on the 
hard-boiled gangster melodrama, this 
rather nostalgic consideration of ancient 
history packs a satisfactory punch. 

It also includes one of the screen’s 
record lows in heels. Steve Maddux, ef- 
fectively impersonated by Zachary Scott 
in his most unpleasant mood to date, is 
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Make Sure of —— 


with an ANCHOR Fence 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence makes your prop- 
erty a secluded zone. . . gives you all-out protec- 
tion against vandalism, crime waves, trespassers, 
animals . . . safeguards your children against 
traffic... protects your privacy while preservin 

the beauty of your home. Built for strength ual 
permanence, Anchor Fences are held erect by 
exclusive deep-driven ‘‘anchors’’ which kee 

them strong and in line in any soil or climate. 
Our illustrated catalog shows the many types of 
Anchor Fence specifically designed to combine 
beauty and protection in residential installa- 
tions. Send for your free copy to: Anchor Post 
Fence Co., 6612 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md 


A nchor Fence 


Nationwide Sales and Erecting SePvice 











MY BOSS SAID "THANK YOU® 





( — IN CASH!) 


I could have danced for joy! A 
"Thank-you" ... and a raise - 
all in one day. 
And all simply because I suggest- 
ed the preferred attention his 
letters would get with Eaton’s 
Berkshire Air Mail Papers...the 
money-Saving advantages of 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond which 
erases without a trace, provid- 
ing that business—like appear- 
ance that assures results. 
Envious? Send for Eaton's free hand- 


pdook - "The Perfect Secretary." Write: 
Baton Paper Corp., Dept. W-5 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 
Typewriter Papers 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL USE 
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The borrower who got more 


TORED away in vaults the world over 

lie the records of millions of bank 
loans. The Bank of Manhattan maintains 
many thousands of these files, recording 
regular loans, repaid by borrowers. 


There is, however, another kind of 
loan, often granted by the Bank of Man- 
hattan, which isnot counted out in dollars. 


One small firm that received both types 
of loans from the Bank of Manhattan 
was founded by an ambitious paint 
salesman just after the first World War. 
As a salesman, he was an outstanding 
success—but he dreamed of still greater 
achievement as a manufacturer. 


In 1922 he bought a small brick build- 
ing and went to work. Needing equip- 
ment and supplies, he applied to the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company for a 
loan ef $1500. The Bank checked his 


background, learned of his years of ex- 
perience in the paint business, his pro- 
gressive business policy, his unflagging 
desire to produce finer, more durable 
products. A loan was quickly arranged. 
With it, the businessman received advice 
and encouragement that won his lasting 
friendship. 


Large orders followed. During World 
War II, having reached a prominent po- 
sition in the paint industry, the M. J. 
Merkin Paint Company supplied thou- 
sands of gallons of paint for American 





than dollars 


naval and merchant ships. Vast quanti- 
ties of another Merkin product were 
shipped to the Oak Ridge atom bomb 
plant. 


Today the Bank of Manhattan is still 
offering convenient credit loans to quali- 
fied borrowers. And with them the Bank 
continues to grant other loans just as 
important as money—loans of friendly 
advice and counsel—to help small busi- 
nesses achieve healthy expansion, and 
big businesses, the security and stability 
that mean continued success. 











Bank of the Manhattan Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


NEW YORK 





























This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy, any of such Securities. The offer is made 
only by means of the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 
United Transit Company 


Common Stock, $1 Par Value 


Price $15 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these 
Securities in compliance with the securities 
laws of the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 

ncorporated 

Lazard Freres & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 
Alex. Brown & Sons Riter & Co. 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


April 26, 1946. 
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The most unpleasant Zachary Scott 


the heel. From his introduction as a petty 
gambler who wants his “chunk of the 
twentieth century” the quick and easy 
way, to his exit as a corpse, Steve is the 
ambitious type you wouldn’t trust with 
his own grandmother—particularly if she 
owned a half interest in a night club. 
Most male moviegoers would give their 
eye teeth to trade places with Don Cor- 
win (Dane Clark), an intrepid news- 
paper columnist who winds up his fist 
with the cool calculation of a baseball 
pitcher and tags Steve on the jaw. Corwin 
enters the picture as a bemused, be- 
nignant candidate for the hand of Steve's 
ineffable girl friend (Janis Paige) and, 
despite a few bruises and broken ribs, 
leaves it with his mission accomplished. 
Miss Paige, a screen newcomer, sings 
several torch numbers of the day in the 
best tradition. Possibly by way of com- 
pensation for its foolishness, the film pays 
off with a symbolic and sententious mes- 
sage to the effect that crime doesn’t pay. 
As if we didn’t know. (HER Kinp OF 
Man. Warner Brothers. Alex Gottlieb, 
producer. Frederick de Cordova, director.) 
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The Postman Almost Rings 


It was Hollywood’s unexpectedly subtle 
approach rather than any relaxation on 
the part of the Hays (now Johnston) Of- 
fice that turned James M. Cain’s novels 
into screen material. In the book world 
Cain has dealt almost exclusively with 
adultery, murder, and repulsive people. 
Yet Paramount broke the ground in 1 
by turning his “Double Indemnity” into @ 
brilliant screen melodrama. Warner's di 
almost as well last year with “Mild 








American Locomotive 


The makers of America’s first Diesel-Electric 
Locomotive present the first of a complete 
new line of Super Diesel-Electrics! 


1. Today two of America’s great industrial producers, 
American Locomotive and General Electric, present 
a new Diesel-Electric locomotive for all classes of 
service—a locomotive that opens up a new chapter 
in railroading history. 


It’s big news for every person who travels or ships 
by rail, because these new locomotives embody 
many important new developments born of wartime 
research and production progress—developments 
that will enable the railroads to give you the finest 
transportation the world has ever known... 


2. Already tested in railroad service, these Alco-GE 
locomotives, have proved years ahead—in design, 
speed, power, smoothness, economy of operation. As 
you can see here, the cab affords unprecedented room 
to work in—inspections, adjustments and repairs 
are quicker and easier to make. The engine is de- 
signed to run a million miles before major overhaul, 
and when maintenance is needed, unequalled ac- 
cessibility of parts keeps costs down. 


3. Safer, easier operation is assured by the new type 
broad-vision windows . . . an improved, centralized 
control system results in simpler, smoother opera- 
tion . . . and these are but a few of many new features 
that distinguish these locomotives and others in the 
new Alco-GE line to be announced. Watch for news 
of other units in this new line. They'll be here soon. 
To meet every motive power requirement more 
efficiently. To enable the railroads to give you pro- 
gressively finer service. 
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Pierce.” And now, with “The Postman 
Always Rings Twice” M-G-M offers the 


movie — of what is probably-Gain’s~~ 


best novel. 
This is still the amoral odyssey of a 
predatory vagrant (John Garfield) who 
stops off at a California roadside diner, 
eyes the sexy and apparently frustrated 
lady behind the counter (Lana Turmer), 
oa decides to ask her past-middle-aged 
husband (Cecil Kellaway) for a job. Boy 
gets job, girl, and the extracurricular 
chore of killing his amiable employer. Al- 
though justice fumbles the scales at the 
irl’s trial for murder, fate and _a few tricks 
m the author's deck of cards contrive 
an ironic punishment for both sinners. 
Within the limits of the movie medium, 


“this film is as explicit as it can be in the 
lationship between the double-crossing 


lovers and their foolish victim. Leon Ames 
and Hume Cronyn, as district attorney 
and defending counsel, are closest to the 
film’s intentions. Garfield is the right man 
for his role, and Miss Turner supplies the 
sex appeal that will register at the box 
office. But what the film needs is the 
documentary touch of strange faces. 
Whether as a case study, entertainment, 
or the garden variety of melodrama, this 
long shot can be credited only as a near 
miss). (THE Postman Atways_ RINGS 
Twice. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Carey 
Wilson, producer. Tay Garnett, director.) 


Perishables RUSHED by Trailmobiles 


LLUSTRATE 


SPEEDIEST HAULING P 


A “shuttle system,” as it is worked 
by one of our greatest canners, 
demonstrates remarkable hauling- 
efficiency at extremely low cost! 


Since some crops are seriously 
perishable, the entire pack must be 
completed in days. Every minute of 
processing must be saved. Seconds 
count in rushing partially-prepared 
products into cold-storage! 

So this company, with their cold- 
storage plant 5 blocks away, scruti- 
nized their problem. And, at the ad- 
vice of Transportation Consultants, 
decided on tractors and Trailmo- 


POSSIBLE! 


biles. Thereby they created a model 
of transportation efficiency. 


Every tractor makes 12trips every 
hour, with bigger loads than an equal 
number of trucks could possibly 
manage. For Trailmobiles have tre- 
mendous body areas. And, with one 
at “either end” always “loading” or 
“unloading” while another is always 
“in transit,” tractors and their driv- 
ers remain constantly at work! The 
time-and-money savings are aston- 
ishing. And the same ‘‘shuttle 
system” works for hauling finished 
goods or any other freight! 
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TRAILMOBILE 
Peiottinng bt 05 Near Figeititione 


—71 “Hemefeliks” Service Centers 





Boy (Garfield) gets girl (Turner) 











LL during the depression and war 
A years, Better Homes & Gardens 
magazine was helping millions of 
families dream and plan the homes 
they couldn’t have at the time. 


Now they’re going to have them— 
in the biggest homemaking boom 
in history. 


And as the millions of dreams 
crystallize into buying, do you see 
BH&G in an entirely new light — as 
your highway into the tremendous 
home market it has helped to shape? 
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NO, PLACE 
LIRE JEIOME 


“= and no place like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 
goes into homes 
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Evergood’s Good and Bad 


Twenty-five years ago Philip Evergood 
rebelled against his mother’s upper-class 
English family. His father was an Aus- 
tralian landscape painter. He himself had 
been born in New York. Nevertheless, his 
mother’s family thought that he ought 
to go to Eton and Cambridge. Philip 
stayed at Eton four years, but one year 
at Cambridge was enough. He quit and 
went to London to study painting. Most 
of Evergood’s paintings since have eulo- 
gized the working class and satirized 
the upper class. 

Today, at 45, Evergood is recognized 
as one of America’s foremost “social” 
painters. Currently the A.C.A. Gallery 
in New York is giving a twenty-year 
retrospective of his work. Among the 64 
Evergoods on view, the difference seems 
less between early and late Evergoods 
than between good and bad Evergoods. 
The peculiar Evergood people, with their 
prominent wide-set eyes and delicate 
close-set nostrils are as evident in early 
paintings as in late. But in 1987 he 
painted the well-organized “American 
Tragedy,” in which cops are swatting and 
shooting strikers while this year he did the 
ridiculous, disorganized “Bride” standing 
on the edge of a precipice in full wedding 
regalia and looking fearsomely toward 
the future. The unfortunately pompous 
Nazi prisoner titled “The Hero” is a 1944 
production. That same year Evergood 
also turned out the successfully satirical 
“Still Life,” which pictures a gorgeous 
bouquet on a table oenacsa two waxen 
capitalists, effetely eating breakfast. 

For any detractors Evergood has a 
word in his introduction to the mono- 
graph of his work just published by 


. To Philip Evergood this is “An American Tragedy” 


A.C.A. An artist, Evergood says, “is a 
weakling if he tries to please everybody 
and a fool if he expects to.” 
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Paris Fashions in Miniature 

Paris dressmakers today don’t have the 
materials for the wasp-waisted, full- 
skirted organdy, chiffon, velvet, brocade, 
taffeta, tucked, embroidered, feathered, 
and sequined gowns they would like to 
make, At the same time they don’t want 
the world to forget what the center of 
fashion would do if it could, So the Paris 
Couture Syndicate enlisted the coopera- 
tion of accessory and stage designers to 
dress up and display 200 one-third life- 
size mannikins. 

Last week the fashion dolls went on 
show at the former Whitelaw Reid man- 
sion in New York for the benefit of 
American Relief for France. Almost as 
intriguing as the elegant mannikins were 
the stage sets against which they were 
displayed. One by Christian Bérard re- 
produced the Paris Opera on opening 
night, its boxes filled with ladies whose 
Lelong, Patou, Molyneux, and Lanvin 
gowns were adorned with genuine jewels. 

Other sets included a carousel wi 
child centaurs and mermaids instead of 
horses, a Paris street fair, and other equal- 
ly colorful indoor and outdoor scenes. 


La 


Maria Herself 


“Until 6 o'clock I am myself; then I 
belong to the other world,” says Senhora 


Carlos Martins, wife of the Brazilian Am- | 


bassador to the United States. As “her- 
self,” Maria, as she is known, is a sculptor. 
She says she \ants to keep her two 
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worlds completely separate, and she has 
not a single piece of sculpture in the 
embassy. “I don’t want to give trouble to 
my position as wife of the ambassador,” 
she explains. Maria does much of her 
sculpting, which she calls “my only love,” 
in her New York Park Avenue studio. 
There, with boiling cauldrons (to mix the 
wax) and hot knives (to shape it) she 
prepares her figures for the foundry, 
where they are cast in bronze. 

Eleven. of these ‘bronzes and seven 
pieces of gold jewelry studded with dia- 
monds and semi-precious jewels are now 
on show at the Valentine Gallery, in New 
York. Rather terrifying at first glance, 
the sculptures are composed of writhing 
tentacles of bronze which clutch or merge 
into elongated, abstracted female forms 
with large bosoms and huge claws. In 
“Like a Tropical Creeper” the vine and the 
woman are one. In spite of their strange, 
primordial forms, the sculptures have a 
gay air about them and seem almost as 
chic as their intense, stylish creator. 

Maria keynotes the show with a piece 
called “Do Not Forget That I Come From 
the Tropics.” For, though she has lived 
abroad most of her life, the sculptress 
comes from an aristocratic, land-owning 
family in the state of Minas Geraes and 
feels that the tropics is in her blood. 

Maria says she dreamed most of 
her sculptures. One, a cheery, charging 
monster titled “Make Way for the Im- 
placable,” is a portrait, the artist ex- 
plains, of Destiny. “It’s kind of atomic, 
you know.” In “I Thought I Had Dreamed 
That I Was Free,” the hands of a gilded 
female form, striving to break away from 
a silvered jungle, become wings. “It’s 
the ideal trying to be free,” says Maria. 


Maria’s “Like a Tropical Creeper” 
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How glamorous the evening becomes when you, 
serve Valliant Burgundy with your meals. Its 
smooth, well-rounded flavor is a heritage of 
vineyard cuttings imported long ago from 
Europe. And to safeguard its high character, it is 
bottled by the winery in California. Full-flavored 
and pleasantly tart, Valliane Butgundy is good 
taste with any food. You will enjoy-it every night 
at home or at your favorite réstautant. 

Also try the Valliant California appetizer and 
dessert wines: Valliant Sherry, Valliant Port, 
Valliant Muscatel. =. 
W. A. Taylor & Company, New York City, 
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O’Casey’s Drums 


A great man with words is Sean 
O’Casey. They tumble from his type- 
writer like a bubbling waterfall. Wonder- 
ful words for the telling of Irish tales— 
tales about himself, his family, about 
Dublin, about the Irish he loves and the 
Irish he hates, the good men and the bad 
men that were around in his youth. 

O’Casey has been telling this story a 
long time now. It took a big book to tell 
of his childhood and the “things that 
made me,” and just as big a book to tell 
of his growing up in the crowded tene- 
ments and noisy, brutish streets of Dub- 
lin. And now it has taken another big 
book to tell of his young manhood, work- 
ing with the laboring gangs on the Irish 
railroads, listening to the roar of politics, 
seeing things as they were, growing up 
to the threshold of fame. 

Surely “I Knock at the Door” and 
“Pictures in the Hallway” belong with 
the great autobiographies, for the way 
they are written and for the things they 
say. In them, as Shaemus O’Sheel once 
said, Sean O’Casey has “the racy Irish 
version of English firmly under bit and 
snaffle.” The same is true of the third 
volume of this fascinating life story, 
“Drums Under the Windows.” 

This new volume is lively, racy, angry, 
and filled with a magic that is really 
poetry. It is more than a story of a strong 
lad growing up. It is a history of the 
Irish mind in the years before the first 
world war. It is a story of the days when 
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Sean O’Casey 


the smart flying banners of the Gaelic . 


League and the Republicans supplanted 
the old green flag of Erin. It is a story of 
the days when the Irish Citizen Army 
bore the flag of the Plough and the Stars 
through Dublin streets. 


In those days the drums were always’ 


beating outside the door and under the 
windows. Those were years of Irish hopes. 
O’Casey dreamed with the best of them 
of making Ireland in its own right a great 
if small nation standing on its own. In 





those days James Connolly mounted his 
soapbox to make his tempestuous words ° 
heard, shouting about Socialism to not al- 
ways deaf young ears. On one side of the 
street was Larkin, the leader of the 
workingmen, and, on the other, Yeats 
with his flowing tie—still talking of Inis- 
free and bees and wattles. Great days for 
an O’Casey to be flexing the muscles of his 
strong arms ahd his strengthening mind. 

O’Hickey Enshrined: Of these—the 
days of intellectual ferment under Doug- 
las Hyde and Michael O’Hickey, of “Irish 
for the Irish”—O’Casey writes with a bril- 
liance and a love of words’that probably 
have been equaled by no Gaelic writer 
since James Joyce. The best of his great 
stories, written with a blend of anger, 
understanding, and fantasy that is wholly 
Gaelic, is the one of Dr, O’Hickey. This 
“Gael of Gaels,” onetime teacher of Irish 
at Maynooth College, fell afoul of episco- 
pal authority and was ousted from his job 
for his independence. In Rome, where he 
took his case, he found no succor. His 
life ended in poverty and _ loneliness. 
O’Casey rescues him from oblivion and 
places him among the great Irish heroes. 

“Drums Under the Windows” is no ordi- 
nary chronological record. It is a flashing 
picture not only of O’Casey’s own pover- 
ty-stricken life amid Dublin’s hunger- 
pinched populace but of the tumult in a 
young man’s confused mind. It is a por- 
trait of an artist as a young man before 
he puts pen to paper. At times it is as 
riotous as a Dublin pub of a Saturday 
night, at times as movingly stark as any- 
thing Dickens ever wrote about gin- 
soaked London. Always it is about a 











O’Casey listened to the roar of Irish politics. 


This is an election scene at Kilkenny 
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“The most complete industrial picture” 


FREE 48-PAGE BOOK—third printing, just revised to in- 
clude latest statistics and data covering “the amazing NEW 


- West and Metropolitan Oakland Area as its very heart” — 


PLUS 103 CHARTS AND MAPS in impressive size and 
detail, and visualizing all important industrial and commu- 


nity data .in at-a-glance form— 


PLUS 315 AIRPLANE VIEWS, taken since the war and cover- 
ing the entire Area, supplemented by scores of ground shots— 


. 


This combination of printed data and information, charts, maps and 
photographs presents, we believe, the most complete and informative 
picture of community and industrial advantages ever prepared for 
American manufacturers. 

In connection with our special report, prepared after receiving details 
of your proposed western operation, and on-the-ground surveys of 
factory sites, this wealth of information will help you decide that 
Metropolitan Oakland Area is the logical location for West Coast man- 
ufacture and distribution. As the first step, without cost or obligation, 


~ Write for “It’s an amazing NEW West” today! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 
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ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 


Comparable delivery-speed to all intermediate points. 
Fast connecting service to all points beyond P-I-E Terminals! 
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LOS ANGELES OAKLAND SACRAMENTO STOCKTON 


OGDEN SALT LAKE CITY DENVER 
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young man who “would forget Irish re- 
publics, dark rosaleens, and red flags . . . 
and try to be at peace, for peace comes 
dropping slow, dropping from the veils 
of the morning,” but who, at the same 
moment, says: “No, no, Yeats; there can 


be no peace where poverty is, and your. 


own cry to go to Inisfree shows there is 
little of it in your own heart.” O’Casey 
can be biting, and sometimes _ bitter. 
(Drums UNDER THE Winpows. By Sean 
O’Casey. 431 pages. Macmillan. $4.50.) 


oe 


O’Flaherty’s Land 

The same week that hears the drums 
beat again under the windows sees a 
new novel from Liam O'Flaherty, from 
whose fine story came that great picture, 
“The Informer.” It is called “Land,” but 
readers who were tom by an earlier 
O'Flaherty tale, “Famine,” will find it a 
disappointment. 

O’Flaherty’s first novel in the nine years 


Liam O'Flaherty 


since “Famine” goes back for its setting 
to the Irish land uprisings during the 
time of Parnell. It tells of a young, dark 
man named Michael O’Dwyer, vengeful 
leader of the Fenians in a small coast vil- 
lage. He becomes the follower of Raoul 
St. George, an aristocrat and intellectual 
returned in middle age from France. This 
cynical gentleman plans the assault of the 
Irish of his county against the absentee 
land owners and their agents. 

A trite plot, an obvious love affair 
with St. George’s daughter, and_ stock 
characters rob this book of its inherent 
power. It is a sentimental story, written 


in an old-fashioned way. The Fenians - 


might be Greek or Polish guerrillas fight- 
ing against Fascist invaders in the hills 


or they might be Hollywood extras. They - 


escape native coloration, as the whole 
book escapes the force and feeling that 
made <“Famine” a magnificent novel. 
(Lanpb. By Liam O'Flaherty. 356 pages. 
Random House. $2.50.) 
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Other New Books 


IMPERIAL VENus. By Edgar Maass. 421 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $8. Napoleon’s 
younger sister, Pauline, was a renowned 
beauty and at one point inspired the 
Italian sculptor Canova to represent her 
as Venus, the Goddess of Love. This 
circumstance provides the title for a 
historical novel which, if it proves nothing 
else, proves that Pauline was neither im- 
perial nor a Venus. According to the leg- 
end which still circulates in Rome, when 
shocked friends asked how she could 
bring herself to pose in the nude for 
Canova, Pauline answered, “Oh, it was 
all right; the studio was heated.” Despite 
a resemblance to the kind of historical 
heroine who has been cropping up with 
depressing regularity of late, Maass has 
made Pauline more absorbing than most. 
In his hands, her career from Corsican 
child refugee to Duchess of Guastalla be- 
comes a commentary on her times. An 
obviously sound knowledge of the period 
and a robust sense of drama make this 
panorama of the French Revolution a 
refreshing change from the claptrap that 
generally goes for historical fiction these 
days. 

I Know Wuat Ip Do. By Alice Beal 
Parsons. 252 pages. Dutton. $2.50. The 
problem of a serviceman who finds that 
his pretty young wife has been the victim 
of a home-front Don Juan during his stay 
overseas is neatly dramatized in this 
novel. One of the first things Al met 
when he returned home after™his dis- 
charge from the service was the crackling 
gossip of the town. Almost to a man, his 

iends were hinting darkly at his course 
of action. “I know what Id do,” was the 
form their- sly suggestions took. And 
finally Al does it. He kills the town’s 
social leader who had wronged his wife. 
But he does it only after the law has re- 
fused him redress. Much of the book is 
given over to his trial, and the conflict 
between Al’s very human logic and the 
dry justice of the law. Mrs. Parsons’s 
novel is rather weak in characterization, 
but it manages through its compassion 
and drama to convey the ebb and flow of 
human values in a small town. 

THE Cuariry Bauu. By Jessie Scott. 
309 pages. Macmillan. $2.75. This is a 
light-as-down but thoroughly ingratiating 
novel about two teen-age sisters in the 
year 1919. Esther and Harriet, who were 
nearing their eighteenth birthdays, were 
more than normally dewy-eyed. They 
had spent their childhood cloistered with 
an invalided mother. And after the death 
of their mother they lived under the cold 
eye of a matriarchal grandmother who 
was still thriving as a professional beauty. 
Accordingly, they were unused to the so- 
ciety of children of their own age, and 
they entered the world of first dances, 
Puppy loves, and gossip fests as real in- 
hocents abroad. Though the characteriza- 


tions are on the slim side, Mrs. Scott’s 


enthusiasm for her young subjects is in- 
fectious and the result is a lot of very 
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‘2. “love to get letters, 
don't you, Whitey?” 
piley’ “You bet, Blackie, it’s nice to 
UW know that people like you.” 


You said it, Whitey. For genera- 
tions, this famous Scotch has been 
winning the favor of people all 
over the world by giving them 
what they want—Scotch with 
character! 





“BLACK s WHITE 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 
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“Juke box” 
telegram transmitters 


“A nickel-in-the-slot” way to send tele- 
grams is the latest development in fast trans- 
mission of messages by Western Union. De- 
signed for use in busy locations to speed tele- 
gram trafic, it will send a facsimile of the 
written message when a button is pressed to 
start the machine. 


For unfailing operation over long periods 
of time, with the transmitter in constant use, 
dependable Bodine motors were chosen to 
power these units. Bodine motors are also 
found in many other Western Union appli- 
cations, operating electrical impulse distrib- 
utors, circuit allotters, and other devices to 
speed the huge volume of important mes- 
sages. Why not consult Bodine engineers 
when selecting the motor to power your 
product? 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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America Likes the UN 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The UN is making a hit with the 
American people. This is my conclu- 
sion after a good deal of observation 


and inquiry about the effect of the 


Bronx meetings on public opinion in 
the Middle and Far West. The light 
of a sunrise is sometimes best seen 
by looking west. It is so with the rise 
of this new world organization. 

American leaders in politics and in 
journalism in states which 
were strongly isolationist 
from 1920 to 1940 say that 
the atmosphere in 1946 is 
entirely new. People, they 
say, read avidly about what 
is happening in the Hunter 
College gym. They are wary 
about meetings of foreign 
ministers and heads of 
states, which suggest old- 
world diplomacy. But a 
representative body, with 
plenty of talk, is something Americans 
like and understand. 

To those who are watching the UN 
at first hand every day through its 
often tiresome proceedings, this feel- 
ing in the country may not be appar- 
ent. There is always some cynicism 
and much criticism at the heart of 
diplomatic activities. Easterners were 
a bit chilled by the wry comedy which 
accompanied the search by the UN 
for a home. The protests of a New 
England countryside unwilling to move 
over to let the world sit down, the 
clownish actions of the UN committee 
headed by Stovan Gabrilovic, the 
varied and fantastic proposals for alter- 
native sites were hardly in keeping 
with the dignity which should attend 
a birth of great consequence. But such 
close-ups are incidental to people at 
a distance. In the early days of the 
New Deal, Washington was full of 
grumbling and criticism. But the 
people liked the show and so voted in 
1934 and 1936. It was the same when 
the new government began under 
George Washington in 1789. Sen. 
William Maclay’s great Journal shows 
how much better the country’s per- 
spective was then than that of insiders. 


As we turn to the workings of 
the UN itself in its early days, a num- 
ber of general impressions suggest 
themselves. Let’s look at the sessions 
through the eyes of a former Euro- 
pean statesman, now an American 
citizen. This man knew, in prewar 
years, many of the figures now serving 
in the UN. His first reaction was that 





the United States is represented by 
a much more eminent type than is 
any European nation. Our delegate 
on the Security Council is a former 
Secretary of State. Neither Russia, 
Britain nor France made so distin- 
guished an appointment. The Ameri- 
can representative on the Economic 
and Employment Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council, Isador 
Lubin, is known in Europe 
even better than most of his 
colleagues. On the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, none 
of the members is as promi- 
nent as the American ap- 
pointee, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Such a contrast in the 
quality of appointments is 
further evidence of the Amer- 
ican Government’s determi- 
nation to take this growing 

: congress of nations with the 
utmost seriousness. A few weeks ago, 
when things looked dark, the State 
Department made it clear that it would 
put all its eggs in the UN basket. 
It has proceeded on that principle. 

Conversations with various Euro- 
peans at the UN indicate that they 
are greatly pleased with this American 
leadership. They want to push us for- 
ward, remembering clearly how our 
neglect was such a blow to the old 
League of Nations. An English jour- 
nalist who had many years of experi- 
ence at. Geneva said, “We have the 
greatest interest in giving the Ameri- 
cans every honor and every oppor- 
tunity for leadership in the UN. 

It would be naive to ignore the fact 
that some of the cordiality toward 
American leadership is prompted by 
the expectation of loans. We hear al- 
most simultaneously of free elections 
in Poland and of the need of that coun- 
try for loans approaching $90,000,000. 

The organization itself throws out 
a mass of leafy branches. The written 
objectives of the various commissions 
are already voluminous. A good deal 
of overlapping is already evident in 
the agenda of the commissions on “the 
status of women,” “human rights,” 
“employment,” and “temporary social.” 
Reorganization must be made before 
many months pass. But this is an inevi- 
table feature of a new show like this. 


Meanwhile, the American people 
are contributing great good will and 
sincere hope. And the American 
Government is offering money and 
leadership. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, big name in transportation, operates a new-type Baldwin Locomotive — packing 6900 turbine-shaft 
horsepower into a turbine the size of a small home refrigerator. Shell Turbo Oil lubricates the bearings and gears of this unit. 


ALL THE 


ARNESS 6900 HORSES — engage them in a tug-of-war 
with this giant Baldwin-built Pennsylvania Railroad 
Locomotive. Without puffing, the locomotive would win. 


Revolutionary in design, Pennsylvania’s new locomotive 
has no cylinders, no pistons, no driving rods. Its 6900 tur- 
bine-shaft-horsepower comes from a steam turbine no big- 
ger than your icebox ... less than 1% of the locomotive’s 
million-pound weight. 


Containing more than 1000 chromium-steel blades, the com- 
pact power unit receives superheated steam at 2000 miles per 
hour and drives the locomotive through reduction gears that are 
97% efficient. This requires a lubricating oil that will do three 
jobs... act as a coolant, a lubricant, and as a rust preventive. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


9 
CY 0 

Shell Turbo Oil answers those needs. By transferring heat 
rapidly, it acts as an efficient coolant. It provides adequate 
rust protection, and possesses very high stability toward 
oxidation. 

vy vw 7 

Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is seldom good 
enough for today. Shell’s complete and progressive lubrication 
plan includes: study and analysis of..plant and machines; 


engineering ‘counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedules 
and controls for each machine; periodic reports on progress. 
Are you sure the machines in 
your plant benefit by all that’s new 
in lubrication? Call in the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 











Sor matchless value in highball or mixed drink, call for Mount Vernon 


next time. It’s a great whiskey— made milder — and new mildness 


with old-time flavor is making many new friends. One try shows why. 





Mount Vernon 


BRAND 


86.8 PROOF—51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY— 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS—NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





